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CELANESE CORPORATION or AMERICA 


Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1940 


Current Assets: 
(Raw Materials, Work in Process, Finished 
Notes and Accounts Receivable—Deferred, less reserve... ......- 484,970.97 
Common Stock of Celluloid Corporation—at cost, less reserve... . . 629,991.00 
Land, B Machinery and Equipment . . $55,494.427.09 
(at cost except as to Factory Site stated at 
$200,000.00, Bei amount established in 1922) 
Less Reserves for pageneiatien and Amortiza- 
Capt Expenses and Deferred Charges: 
esearch and Experimental Expenses, less amor- 
Debt Discount, Premium and Expense, less 
1,849,488.16 
Patents and Trade-marks—at nominal amount..........-----+- 1.00 
$86,170,525.03 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
Trade and Other Accounts Payable. 1,902,938.12 
Accrued Liabilities (including 1 ,670,000,00 Excess Profits Tax) 5,601,399.01 
3% Debentures, due August 1, 1955—. Amount to be retired in 1941 100,000.00 
Notes Payable to Banks—in instalments to "2 OIE BS 4,000,000.00 
3% Debentures due ae, 1, 1955, less $100,000.00 in current 
abilities (Sinki vides for retirement of $16,400,000.00 
by 1, 1955 in amounts at six months intervals) 


Prior Preferred—250,000 shares, par value $100. 
7% Cumulative First Participating Preferred—150, shares, 
par value $100.00 per share. 
Common—1,200,000 shares without par valuc. 
Issued and Outstanding: 
7% Cumulative Series Prior Preferred — 


7% Cumulative First Participating P Preferred— 

148,179 shares  14,817,900.00 

Common—1, 112, 788 shares. . . 1,112,788.00 32,412,488.00 
Surplus 

3,595,375.74 
$86,170,525.03 


Condensed Consolidated Statement of Income 
and Earned Surplus for Year 1940 


Cost ec Goods Sold (including Depreciation $2,272,110.43)....... 29,561,827.91 
Gross Operating Profit. 14,948,823.21 
Selling, Administrative General __3,710,297.35 
Net iNet Operati 11,238,525.86 
Other Incom: Phiaholing $5: $5,909.00 settlement on account of Patents) 72,496.76 
11,311,022.62 
Income Deductions (including interest of $657,816.38). .......... 842,889.1 
Net Income before Federal Taxes on Income............. 10,468, 133.46 
Federal Taxes on Income (including $1,670,000.00 Excess Profits Tax) 4,091,237.28 
Earned Surplus (since December 31, 1931) at beginning of year. . . 9,944,420.43 
16,321,316.61 
Deduct: 
Cash Dividends: 
Common Stock—$1.25 share $ 1,307,035.25 
7% Cumulative Series Preferred—$7.00 
1,153,726.00 
inclu articipation—$9.72 per share. . s . 
divilend idends to stock- 


— dividends equivalent to approx- 
imately 81% shares for each 100 shares held 
Earned 5 at end of Year ($4,192,154.31 of which is subject to a 
yment of 10% dividend, $419,215.43, when 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


We have examined the condensed consolidated financial statements of Celanese Corporation 
of America and its wholly-owned subsidiary companies for the year ended December 31, 
41940 and, in our opinion, they present fairly the position as at December 31, Petieee the 
results of the operations for the year, in conformity with g 


AND WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


| ACCOMPANYING FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

represents the position of Celanese—ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents—at the close of 
the year 1940. 


The figures tell only part of the story. Be- 
hind the figures stand more than twenty years 
of pioneering in the modern chemical devel- 
opment of the textile industry. The progress of 
the Company rests on continuous research— 
research for broadening the application of pres- 
ent products to new fields—research towards 
creating new scientific horizons. 

Celanese keeps abreast of the times, fully 
prepared to serve the country’s needs to the 
fullest possible extent. 


Summary of 1940 Operations 
CONSOLIDATED OPERATIONS for 1940 resulted in 
net income, before Federal taxes, of $10,468,133 
—a new high record. After provision for Federal 
income and excess profits taxes, net income for 
the year amounted to $6,376,896, equivalent, 
after regular and participating dividends on the 
preferred stocks, to $3.38 per common share. 

The tax provision for 1940 is $5,424,954— 
equal to $4.87 per common share—compared 
with taxes of $2,363,782 in 1939. Federal taxes 
on income require $4,091,237 for 1940 compared 
to $1,660,236, for 1939. Included in the 1940 
provision is $1,670,000 for excess profits taxes 
which it is believed may be more than is required. 
The Company’s total tax bill was more than 100 
per cent. greater than in 1939 and was equivalent 
to 85 per cent. of the year’s net income. 

Volume of business reached a new high level 
in 1940. Net sales totaled $44,510,651 against 
$35,478,947 in 1939, an increase of 25 per cent. 
This improvement represented normal expansion 
of new and widening fields for the Company’s 
products. 

The Company acquired additional cash resources 
of more than $13,000,000 as a result of financ- 
ing carried out during the year. These resources 
will be available for increasing the productive 
capacity of the Company’s plants. 

A further reduction in interest rates on the 
corporation’s indebtedness was accomplished in 
1940. A new issue of. $25,000,000 of 3 per cent. 
debentures was sold to the public, and $5,000,000 
of serial bank loans were arranged at a rate of 
134 per cent. In addition to providing new longer 
term capital, this financing retired outstanding 
334 per cent. debentures and bank loans bearing 
interest of 244 per cent. 


* * * 
This booklet, "Celanese—The Leading 
Force in the Chemical Revolution in 
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PRIORITIES REACH 


MANDATORY STAGE 


Relatively minor dislocations will result from official 
priority rulings recently issued; broader utilization 
of priority powers later on will necessitate important 


read justments. 


n February 24 the first orders 
O were issued for mandatory 
industry-wide priorities under the 
delegated powers provided by defense 
legislation. The full legal effect of a 
priority system consequently applies 
to the aluminum and machine tool 
industries, which will now have to 
obtain certifications from the Army 
and Navy, and from the priorities 
division of the Office of Production 
Management, to establish the ap- 
proved precedence in filling of all 
orders. 


INDUSTRY MOBILIZING 


This is an important milestone in 
the progress of industrial mobilization 
for defense, since it marks a shift 
irom a cooperative to a compulsory 
basis in the establishment of preferen- 
tial ratings. In its practical effects, 
the repercussions on civilian business 
will not be particularly drastic, mainly 
because the present status had been 
anticipated through “voluntary” ex- 
pedients. From this viewpoint, :t is 
largely a matter of degree. Never- 
theless, the formal orders are sig- 
nificant if only as evidence of a trend 
and as precedents for similar action 
in other industries. 

The trend toward greater regi- 
mentation in the allocation of output 
of key industries has been clearly 
evident for several months. The only 
important exception to this trend is 
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found in the recent announcement— 
following publication of the Dunn 
report on the productive capacity of 
the steel industry—that formal pri- 
orities will probably not be necessary 
with respect to basic steel production. 
(Requests for preferences on certain 
types of alloy steels have been made 
by the OPM.) However, this con- 
clusion is based upon the assumption 
that voluntary “allocation” of orders 
will work satisfactorily. 

Mandatory priorities mean closer 
scrutiny (order books are to be sub- 
mitted to the authorities one week 
before the end of each month for the 
determination of preferences) and 
more rigid application of ratings, but 
it is notworthy that—in most of the 
“critical” industries—priority systems 
have developed gradually. 

Voluntary priorities on domestic 
machine tool business were set up 
about six months ago. Early last fall 
the automobile industry, one of the 
best customers of the machine tool 
manufacturers, agreed to subordinate 
work on model changes to “the neces- 
sities of the defense program and 
specifically to aviation procurement.” 
In the ensuing months, orders were 
allocated on the basis of preference 
ratings determined in Washington. 

These preferences were established 
voluntarily, at least in theory. How- 
ever, the “voluntary” preferences 
which have prevailed in several indus- 


tries for varying periods of time have 
been almost as effective as though 
formal orders had been issued. In ad- 
dition to the willingness of the major- 
ity of producers to cooperate with 
the NDAC and the more recently 


constituted Office of Production 
Management, it has been generally 
realized that failure to heed the 
“requests” of the defense officials 
would result in the issuance of formal 
orders. 

Last week mandatory priorities 
were also applied to magnesium, a 
metal finding increasing use in air- 
craft manufacture. A “complete pref- 
erential status’ over non-defense 
orders had previously been established 
for this commodity in a letter issued 
by the Priorities Division on Feb- 
ruary 13. However, this order did 
not have full legal effect until the 
final step was taken last Monday. 


DRASTIC EFFECT? 


With the exception of machine 
tools, the formal priority orders is- 
sued up to the present time will not 
have a drastic effect upon any large 
segment of American industry. Con- 
tinued monopolization of the machine: 
tool industries by defense enterprises. 
here and in Great Britain will eventu-. 
ally have important repercussions’ in 
numerous manufacturing lines, nota- 
bly automobiles. Uncertainties with 
respect to 1942 car models arise from 
this and other factors connected with 
the defense program. Before the end’ 
of the current year other types of 
consumers’ durable goods will doubt- 
less also be affected. However, since: 
machine tools were the first large: 
industry (not engaged directly in 
armament manufacture) to come un- 
der strict government regulations, and 
the allocation of machinery orders 
has been going on for months, the- 
mandatory priority order does not- 
greatly alter a situation which has 
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long been recognized in the produc- 
tion planning of civilian industries. 

Because of the limited commercial 
uses of magnesium, priorities for this 
metal will not have far reaching ef- 
fects. In view of the broader applica- 
tions of aluminum, and the prospect 
that relatively little of this metal will 
be available for non-defense industries 
having low preference ratings (this 
situation may be altered some months 
hence -when current projects for 
large additional aluminum-producing 
plants are completed), some fairly 
important shifts are expected in a 
number of manufacturing enterprises 
which are normally large aluminum 
consumers. 

Washing machine manufacturers 
constitute one of the most important 
of the peacetime industries consuming 
large amounts of aluminum. Maytag 
normally uses cast aluminum tubs in 
a large part of its output. Enameled 
sheet steel tubs will be substituted. 
Aluminum has been used almost uni- 
versally for other washing machine 
parts, notably agitators. Nineteen 
hundred Corporation (supplying 
Sears, Roebuck) has largely elim- 
inated aluminum parts from its lines ; 
this company, Apex Electrical Manu- 
facturing and other concerns have 
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If War Comes? 


either substituted plastic agitators or 
are preparing to use plastic parts. 
This trend will give another boost 
to the rapidly growing plastics indus- 
try, which has no raw _ material 
problem. 

Two special refrigerator models 
requiring a greater than average 
amount of aluminum have been dis- 
continued by Wesiinghouse Electric. 
Aluminum cooking utensil manufac- 
turers, including Club Aluminum, 
Advance Aluminum Castings and Na- 
tional Pressure Cooker, are likely to 
feel the pinch of the aluminum 
stringency quite keenly. Thermos 
bottle manufacturers face difficulties 
in finding a substitute. Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph’s request for a 
priority rating on aluminum for 
addressograph plates was rejected. 


Automobile and railroad equipment 
manufacturers will doubtless have to 
curtail or drop the use of aluminum 
parts. Aluminum has been used in 
some light weight streamlined trains, 
but alloy steels are more commonly 
employed in this industry. Plywood 
and stainless steels can be substituted 
for aluminum in interior trim. 
Aluminum has been widely used for 
pistons and other automobile parts, 
but cast iron and other alternative 
materials can be substituted without 
difficulty. This switch would have 
adverse implications for Bohn Alu- 
minum were it not for the fact that 
this company is one of the leading 
beneficiaries of aircraft and other de- 
fense business. Potential beneficiaries 
of shifts from aluminum to substitute 
materials include Ferro Enamel 
(porcelain enamel products used in 
kitchen ware, refrigerators, etc.) ; 
Atlas Plywood and U. S. Plywood; 
Mullins Manufacturing (stamped 
steel and enameled products, washing 
machine tubs, etc.) ; Glidden, Mon- 
santo Chemical and other suppliers 
of materials used in plastic products. 

Wider repercussions are expected 
from increasing restrictions upon the 
use in civilian industries of other 
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EIGHT COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


gainst a return of 3.8 per cent 

at the 1937 market highs, the 
latest figure shown by the Moody 
index of common stock yields has 
risen to 5.9 per cent—reflecting not 
only the price declines which have 
occurred during the past four years 
but also the more liberal payments 
now being made by numerous com- 
panies. Yields on the eight stocks 
included in the accompanying tabula- 
tion range from 5.4 per cent to 8.8 per 
cent. Based on the rates paid last 
year, had the investor purchased these 


same stocks at their best prices of 
1937 he would be getting returns of 
only from 3.4 per cent to 5.2 per 
cent, with an average of about 4.2 
per cent. Compared with the situa- 
tion generally prevailing in recent 
years, with current money market 
conditions, and with returns now 
available from gilt-edged bonds and 
preferred stocks, selected income com- 
mon shares are obviously on the 
bargain counter. 

Of the eight issues below, Con- 
tinental Insurance has the longest 


A COMMON STOCK GROUP FOR INCOME 


COMMON STOCK: 
Continental Insurance 
Gen. Amer. Transportation............. 
Louisville Gas & Elec., Cl. A............ 


a—1940. b—Year ended Nov. 30, 1940. 


: c—9 months ended Sept. 30, 1940. 
30, 1940. f—Fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1939; 1940 not yet reported. *Year ended Jan. 31, 1939, 
$6.60; six months ended July 31. 1940, $2.67 vs. $2.42 for six months ended July 31, 1939. 


Latest Dividend Recent 
arnines Pd. 1940 Price Yield 
a$2.87 $2.00 36 5.5% 
b3.20 3.00 40 75 
c3.24 3.00 50 6.0 
e2.21 1.00 15 6.6 
a2.34 1.50 17 8.8 
e1.99 1.20 16 7.5 
4.25 72 5.9 
£1.89 1.20 22 5.4 


e—Year ended Sept. 


record of unbroken dividend pay- 
ments, extending back to 1854. En- 
dicott-Johnson and General American 
Transportation have both paid every 
year beginning 1919. Liquid Car- 
bonic has failed to pay a dividend in 
only one year since incorporation in 
1926; Louisville Gas & Electric has 
missed only one quarterly payment 
(because of flood losses) since 1925. 
North American Company, which for 
many years followed a policy of pay- 
ing only stock dividends, has been 
on a regular cash basis since 1935. 
Sears, Roebuck has paid dividends in 
25 out of fhe past 32 years (regularly 
since 1935); and with the single 
exception of 1933, Swift has an un- 
broken record extending back to 1888. 

Under the present tax laws, none 
of these companies appears to occupy 
a vulnerable position with respect to 
retention of sufficient earnings to con- 
tinue current dividend rates. Several 
are feeling some stimulation from the 
armament program, but normal peace- 
time activities are sufficient to provide 
all of them with high earning power. 
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NEW FACTORS 
UTILITY ANALYSIS 


aia of corporate set-ups 
to determine relative balance or 
lack of balance in capitalizations has 
always been one of the fundamentals 
in security analysis. Other things 
being equal, the securities of a com- 
pany showing a low ratio of debt to 
total capitalization and to plant ac- 
count are in a more conservative 
position than those of a corporation 
having a topheavy capital structure. 
But capitalization ratios have ac- 
quired a new significance for utility 
investors in recent months because of 
the crystallization of SEC standards 
and evidence that the Commission 
will apply its yardsticks quite strictly 
in future decisions on refunding op- 
erations and other financial matters 
of importance to utility operating and 
holding companies. 


BROAD POWERS 


Section 7 (d) of the Public Utility 
Act of 1935 gives the SEC broad 
powers over the issuance of securities 
by registered holding companies and 
their subsidiaries, including — the 
authority to disapprove sale of a 
security issue if it “is not reasonably 
adapted to the security structure of 
the declarant and other companies in 
the same holding company system” 
and to earning power. The first clear 
indication of the SEC’s ideas on 
“sound and conservative” capitaliza- 
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tions was given in a ruling on the 
proposed financing of the Consumers 
Power Company of Michigan (Com- 
monwealth & Southern subsidiary) in 
December, 1939. In that case, the 
Commission permitted the company 
to sell approximately $18.6 million 
344 per cent bonds for refunding 
purposes, but ruled against the issu- 
ance of an additional $10 million for 
new capital. 

The SEC held that “common stock 
financing is preferable to financing 
by bonds” even though it was admit- 
ted that funded debt would not reach 
the “danger point” in the event that 
the proposed bond issue (including 
the new money bonds) should be 
sold. In the arguments supporting 
its ruling, the Commission stressed 
that the ratio of common stock and 
surplus to total capitalization (19.5 
per cent), and to depreciated property 
account (11 per cent) was consider- 
ably lower than that of a number of 
other comparable operating com- 
panies. Since the SEC was talking 
mainly in terms of common. stock 
ratios, passing over the fact that total 
capital stock (including preferred 
stock) and surplus amounted to 49 
per cent of total capitalization, the 
decision was not entirely conclusive 
as to the agency’s views on bond 
ratios. - 

Nevertheless, it contained at least 


SEC’s standards of capitali- 
zation ratios affect refunding 
plans as well as dividend 
prospects. Subsequent arti- 
cles will analyze the position 
of leading individual compa- 
nies throughout the United 
States. 


a strong hint that a ratio of approx- 
imately 50 per cent (bonds to total 
capitalization) was the maximum 
which would be regarded as conser- 
vative by the Commission, and more 
recent decisions serve to establish this 
50—50 standard (50 per cent bonds, 
50 per cent aggregate capital stock 
and surplus) as the SEC’s yardstick. 

The full implications of the SEC’s 
interpretation of Section 7 (d) of the 
Utility Act did not become apparent 
for about a year after the Consumers 
Power case, since several companies 
having. bond ratios substantially 
higher than the Michigan utility were 
permitted to sell low-coupon refund- 
ing bonds without otherwise altering 
their capitalizations. But on February 
4, 1941, the Commission published an 
“appendix” to an opinion issued last 
December, which caused the El Paso 
Electric Company to effect important 
changes in its program for refinancing 
its first mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
and $6 preferred stock. 


CHANGING STANDARDS 


This statement by the SEC gave 
notice to the utility companies and to 
the financial community that the pre- 
vious policy of applying the standards 
of Section 7 (d) less strictly to re- 
funding issues than to issues for new 
money had been terminated. The 
decision to give identical treatment 
to refunding and new capital issues 
was supported by a number of argu- 
ments, several of which are indicated 
by the following significant quota- 
tions: 

“The act as a whole was clearly 
designed to remedy existing situations 
as well as to prevent future malad- 
justments of a financial structure.” 
“The dangers of perpetuating a high 
proportion of debt are well illustrated 
by the experience of great railroad 
systems in recent years—experiences 
which might in many respects have 
been avoided by financing through a 
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greater proportion of equity securi-, 


ties.” 

The emphasis upon balance in 
capitalizations (or “proportion”) in 
these and other sections of the Com- 
mission’s declaration of policy, Com- 
missioner Healy’s statement to the 
Utilities Commissioners’ convention 
last December that a ratio of debt to 
total capitalization as high as 50 per 
cent is “often open to doubt,” and 
changes made in last year’s refinan- 
cing programs for West Penn Power 
and Appalachian Electric Power, all 
give important clues to the SEC’s 
attitude in establishing the standards 
of sound capital structures for utility 
companies. 

These doubtless 


standards will 


prove to be a matter of considerable 
practical importance to utility inves- 
tors for several reasons. First, it is 
obvious that they will be applied in 
all cases where utilities (subject to 
SEC jurisdiction) seek to effect re- 
ductions in bond interest and pre- 
ferred dividend rates by refinancing 
capital issues. The incentives for 
refinancing high cost capital will 
probably be present for some months 
to come despite the indicated trend 
toward higher interest rates. Second, 
integration plans— which will be 
pushed by the SEC despite the gen- 
eral preoccupation with the defense 
program—will necessitate a large 
amount of refinancing and new capital 
issues, which will have to conform 


with the Commiussion’s standards to 
obtain requisite approval. Third, even 
in cases where no financing is con- 
templated, capitalization factors might 
be invoked by the SEC as a basis for 
modifying dividend policies. Under 
Section 12 (c) of the Utility Act, the 
Commission is given broad powers 
over dividend payments by registered 
holding companies and their subsidi- 
aries. “It shall be unlawful...... to 
declare or pay any dividend...... 
in contravention of such rules and 
regulations or orders as the Commis- 
sion deems necessary or appropriate 
to protect the financial integrity of 
companies in holding-company  sys- 
(Please turn to page 23) 


TRUST CHANGES CLUE SUCCESS 


he analysis of changes recently 

made in the common stock hold- 
ings of 46 investment companies, 
which appeared recently in FINAN- 
cIAL Wortp (Feb. 12 issue) was 
accompanied by the statement: 

. trust managers are faced 
with so many problems peculiar to 
their own field in making portfolio 
changes that in most cases these 
shifts afford no sound basis for 
influencing the action of the indivi- 
dual.” Theoretically, of course, these 
investment companies should be able 
in a rising market to increase the 
value of their assets at a much greater 
rate than the rise in the stock price 
averages. And in periods of market 
decline their asset values should 
shrink less rapidly than the averages. 
This is so because these organizations 
have access to some of the best brains 
in the investment and market analysis 
fields, and in addition are in a posi- 
tion to spend sums for research that 
are entirely beyond the means of the 
individual. 

But let us see whether the average 
results of these companies in recent 
years have been sufficiently better 
than the action of the market as a 
whole to warrant the individual look- 
ing upon their portfolio changes as 
clues to action that should be taken 
by the smaller investor. Computa- 
tions by Standard Statistics show that 
the asset value of a group of 20 in- 
vestment companies in 1936 regis- 
tered an average increase of 30.9 per 
cent, as against a rise of 27.8 per cent 
in the Standard 90-stock index. 


In 1937, the 90-stock index (com- 
posed of 50 industrials, 20 rails and 
20 utilities) declined 38.6 per cent, 
and the asset value of these companies 
dropped 37.3 per cent. In 1938 the 
index rose 25.3 per cent; but the 
assets of these 20 companies gained 
only 17.9 per cent. In 1939, perform- 
ance was about in line with market ; 
the latter declined 5.4 per cent, and 
the trusts experienced a 5.3 per cent 
shrinkage. Figures for the full year 
1940 have not yet been compiled.) 

In connection with these figures, 
it must be remembered that some 
companies have a significant propor- 
tion of their funds invested in bonds, 
and the prices of these securities do 
not fluctuate as widely as those of 
common stocks. 


INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCE 


However, let us now look at the 
performance of an individual invest- 
ment company which has a reputation 
for possessing one of the best man- 
agements in the field. This particular 
company is selected because of what 
appears to be a soundly conceived 
operating policy, as set forth several 
years ago in its annual report: 

“The studies of this organization, 
directed specifically toward improved 
procedure in selection, afford evidence 
that the common stocks of growth 
companies—that is, companies whose 
earnings move forward from cycle to 
cycle, and are only temporarily inter- 
rupted by periodic business depres- 
sions—offer the most effective me- 
dium of investment in the field of 


common stocks, either in terms of 
dividend return or longer term capital 
appreciation. 

“The portfolio shown in this re- 
port is based upon the policy of 
investing the funds of this company 
essentially in the common stocks of 
growth situations.” 

Here, then, woutd appear to be an 
ideal set-up for taking maximum ad- 
vantage not only of general stock 
market changes, but also of the 
growth of the country. Actually, this 
company did do better than the aver- 
age, but the degree of difference is 
hardly striking. During 1939 the 
asset value of the shares of this 
company (whose portfolio consisted 
exclusively of industrial issues) un- 
derwent a shrinkage of 2.2 per cent, 
vs. a decline of 2.9 per cent for the 
Dow Jones industrial average and 
6.9 per cent for the Standard Stat- 
istics 50 industrial stock average. 
During 1940, the asset value of its 
shares declined 12.2 per cent, vs. 12.7 
per cent for the Dow Jones industrials 
and 14.8 per cent for the Standard 
industrials. 

Better-than-average success has 
been obtained in this field by the 
employment of funds in so-called 
“special situations”, but the securities 
of enterprises of the latter type are 
frequently unavailable to the public. 
As to the general run of investment 
trusts, there is good ground for re- 
peating the advice that portfolio 
changes made by these organizations 
afford no reliable key to investment 
success by the individual. 
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WHAT FUTURE FOR 
STOCK MARKETS? 


By E. M. ZIMMERMANN 


66 all Street is through!” “The 

W Stock Exchange is finished !”’ 
Such statements are frequently heard 
these days, not only from those who 
are interested in establishing a “New 
Order” in America, but even cus- 
tomers’ men—the very ones who 
should be boosting their own business 
to the limit—are among those who 
may be heard chanting such a chorus. 
The New Deal has done a thorough 
job of selling the country on the idea 
that Wall Street is a den of sin and 
iniquity, that its only function is the 
manufacture of “economic royalists” 
and “princes of privilege.” 


DEFEATISM RAMPANT 


After being the target for eight 
long years of a terrific barrage of 
ignorant abuse, malicious misrepre- 
sentation and spiteful malediction, it 
is not at all surprising that an attitude 
of defeatism should now pervade the 
financial center of the world. But to 
admit that Wall Street is through, 
that the New York Stock Exchange 
is finished, it is necessary to concede 
that the American form of life is also 
at an end. We may fora time have 
a synthetic affluence brought about 
by Government spending for defense, 
or “pump-priming,” but we cannot 
have genuine prosperity .without a 
free flow of capital and activity of the 
financial machinery to keep that 
capital liquid. 

If Wall Street—and by this is 
meant the financial machinery which 
extends from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—is no longer to function as 
a free market as it has in the past, 
making collateral loans all over the 
country liquid, and preserving the 
solvency of the entire banking system 
of the United States, then we shall 
be competing with Russia in creating 
for our people serfdom and pauper- 
ism. 

Let those who doubt the accuracy 
of this statement ponder the lessons 
of history. Col. Leonard P. Ayres in 
his characteristically thorough study 
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of financial history going back to 1831 
states “An analysis of the evidence 
over the long period under review 
leads definitely to the conclusion that 
turning points in business cycles, 
whether resulting from forces inter- 
nally generated or fromexternal forces, 
are brought about in almost all cases 
by increases or decreases of the inflow 
of new money into business enter- 
prises.”” In other words, when there 
is a free flow of new money into 
durable goods the country is pros- 
perous, when this declines we have 
depression. 

The reasons are perfectly obvious. 
People do not want to buy new bonds 
or stocks if they cannot sell them 
whenever they want to, neither do the 
banks want to loan people the money 
with which to buy them unless they 
are good collateral; that is, can be 
sold to repay the loan if the borrower 
does-not meet his note. Again—people 
do not want to buy securities, or any- 
thing else for that matter, when prices 
are declining. Hence, new money 
flows into durable goods best when 
the securities markets are active and 
advancing. It follows that wages, 


salaries and living conditions syn- 
chronize with such cycles. 

Carl Snyder in his “Capitalism the 
Creator” shows how capital invested 


E. M. Zimmermann, the author 
of this discussion, speaks from a 
wide background of experience. 
Previous to his quarter century 
in finance, which embraces com- 
mission brokerage, investment 
banking and promotion, for a 
decade he was engaged in an in- 
dustrial line. His conclusions that 
finance is a merchandising opera- 
tion and his recommendations in 
this article merit the careful 
thought of everyone connected 
with the business. While this is 
addressed primarily to those in 
the investment field it is also of 
vital importance to investors and 
the general public—The Editors. 


per worker, which now amounts to 


approximately $10,000, has pulled up 


wages with it. He shows that the 
only way to raise real wages is by 
increasing production and that the 
way this has been accomplished in 
this country in the past century and 
a half is by increasing the investment 
per worker. Again, the flow of cap- 
ital into durable, or producer’s goods. 


REASON FOR CRITICISM 


The basic reason for all the adverse 
criticism of Wall Street is ignorance 
on the part of most of the people— 
and malice on the part of those who 
want to bring about a “new order.” 
The public thinks of the securities 
market as a place in which to “take a 
flyer’; machinery set up for the pur- 
pose of gambling. They do not realize 
that when they buy ten shares “X” 
or “GM” they become a partner in 
some of the greatest businesses in 
the world, that they are helping keep 
the capital of the country liquid so 
that it can prosper. The people need 
education. They need to be told. 

Stock Exchange members and in- 
vestment bankers need to get up on 
their hind legs and fight—not for 
their business alone, but for the 
American way of life, for they are 
identical. True, they will incur the 
displeasure of the New Dealers whose 
greatest desire is to “roll up their 
sleeves and make America over.” But 
what of it? Is it any worse to be 
complimented by having the New 
Deal put one out of business by one 
of the devious ways which it has 
invented, than to slowly starve to 
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death business-wise, through the 1g- 
norance of the public of the real 
functions of Wall Street? 
Fight—but how? First stop mak- 
ing such remarks as those at the start 


of this story. Let each man in the: 


business preach the real functions of 
Wall Street to the public. Public 
sentiment can be changed by educa- 
tion. And the public has the votes. 

The New York Stock Exchange, 
the National Security Dealers .and 
the Investment Bankers Association 
should each appoint several members 
from their organizations to form an 
Educational Committee to put over a 
nation-wide campaign of public edu- 
cation regarding the true function of 
the financial machinery. This com- 
mittee should employ one of the best 
advertising agencies in the country to 
help put over the campaign. Cost 
money? Of course it will—but what 
do other lines of business co to pro- 
mote their wares with the public? In 
the last analysis the securities busi- 
ness is not one bit different from any 
other—they all have something to sell 
to the public. 

This campaign should include radio 
skits as well as talks by well known 
personages ; movie shorts; and a vast 
system of lectures at the “grass roots.” 
Rotary, Lions and Kiwanis Clubs as 
well as the many women’s organiza- 
tions in the small towns throughout 
the country are constantly looking for 


speakers—this is a fertile field. Mean- 
while the publicity bureau should see 
to it that the magazines and news- 
papers all over the country do not 
want for material. 

What kind of material? Not the 
course of an order on the New York 
Stock Exchange nor the many oper- 
ations necessary to transfer and de- 
liver a certificate, but what it means to 
Mrs. Jones out in Iowa, whose hus- 
band has been on relief for three 
years, to get a job in a new factory 
because new money has gone into the 
capital market, and the new bonds 
have been made liquid because they 
are active in the securities markets. 
The public does not need pictures of 
the Stock Exchange, but should know 
why Betty Lou’s father can take a 
bond down to the bank and borrow 
enough money on it to keep her in 
college for another year. It does not 
need dissertations on higher econom- 
ics, which it cannot understand, but 
should know that the local bank 
jammed full of U. S. Government 
bonds is still technically solvent be- 
cause there is a ready market for such 
bonds on Wall Street. 

The labor unions, constantly seek- 
ing higher wages for their member- 
ship, need to be told in plain language 
the relationship between higher wages 
and the securities markets — how 
money flows into new durable goods 
with which they work and from Which 


they get their cars, radios and high 
standard of American living. The 
man who runs the corner delicatessen 
should learn why his customers can 
buy more cold boiled ham and cheese 
and preserved figs when money is 
being paid out in good wages because 
the capital markets are functioning. 
Each of the larger stock exchanges 
of the country, every association of 
those who are connected with the dis- 
tribution or maintenance of liquid 
markets for stocks and bonds, should 
have its paid representative at Wash- 
ington, whose particular function 
would be to educate the Congressman 
and office-holders. Apart from those 
New Dealers whose aim is definitely 
to destroy the capital markets and 
bring about a new order in America, 
there has been an almost entirely new 
crop of office holders in the past eight 
years whose experience in finance has 
been very limited. They need educa- 
tion just as much and in many cases 
much more than the general public. 
as they are in position to do a great 
deal of damage ignorantly to the 
financial structure of the country. 
Incur the displeasure of the New 
Dealers? Of course! But it must be 
remembered that it is a matter of 
fighting for the American form of life, 
not just a business. Stock Exchange 
members, investment bankers, secur- 
ity dealers, in the words of Wendell 
Willkie, “Have you got it in you?” 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL FOR “GROWTH” 


he production of automatic heat 

regulating and temperature con- 
trolling devices is a highly specialized 
field. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company has been engaged in 
this business since 1885 and during 
the intervening years has built up a 
commanding trade position, aided by 
strong patent protection. This or- 
ganization is by far the most im- 
portant unit in its field, and has 
achieved nationwide distribution of 
its products. Thus it is not surprising 
that its record has been much better 
than average, with profitable opera- 
tions and uninterrupted dividend pay- 
ments ever since formation of the 
present company late in 1927. 

About two-thirds of sales are 
accounted for by controls for oil 
burners, automatic coal stokers and 
air conditioning apparatus; these are 
all lines in which the company has 
been represented for many years. The 
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most important use of such items is 
residential, and thus trends in con- 
struction or modernization of homes 
are of fundamental importance to the 
company. The decline in residential 
building following the late 1920s was 
an adverse influence, but the effect of 
this factor was more than offset by 
the growing use of oil burners and 
automatic coal stokers in existing 
dwellings. ; 

These devices have not been in- 
stalled in important quantities until 
the last few years. Sales of mechan- 
ical stokers rose from 18,000 in 1933 
to 102,000 in 1937, dipped slightly 
in 1938, and then increased to 104,000 
in 1939 and 152,000 in 1940. The 
advance in use of oil burners has 
been even more spectacular. Installa- 
tions of the household type of burner 
expanded from 45,000 in 1925 to 
131,000 in 1929, fell off to 86,000 in 
1932 and set a new record last year 


at 298,000 units. But at the end of 
1940, only 2,159,000 household oil 
burners were in use; thus there is 
still a large potential market even 
after allowing for the fact that such 
equipment is too expensive for low 
income families. 

Modernization of homes already 
built has been a more important 
earnings determinant than new resi- 
dential construction, and this situation 
will doubtless continue for some time 
to come. But demand for both types 
is being importantly stimulated by 
the increase in purchasing power. 
Residential building volume last year 
was the largest since 1929, and a 
further increase is in prospect for 
1941. Furthermore, the company has 
diversified its output in recent years 
by acquisition of enterprises operating 
in allied fields. 

In 1931, Minneapolis-Honeywell 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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proportion spent for farm equipment should be larger than in 1940. 


hat domestic sales of farm im- 

plements fluctuate from year to 
year in very close conformance with 
changes in cash farm income is 
axiomatic. But while the direction 
of variations in these two items is 
invariably the same, the magnitude of 
the gyrations in the former is much 
greater than that of the latter. A 
certain amount of the farmer’s rev- 
enues must be spent for seed, labor, 
fertilizer and similar necessary oper- 
ating expenses, as well as family 
maintenance, and purchases of agri- 
cultural machinery must therefore 
come out of residual income. 


STATISTICAL MEASUREMENTS 


From 1929 to 1932, for example, 
farm income declined by 58 per cent— 
but domestic farm implement sales 
fell more than 74 per cent. From 
1932 to 1937, on the other hand, a 
rise of 95 per cent in farm income 
was reflected in an advance of 332 
per cent in sales of machinery to 
farmers. Another factor possessing 
great significance in determining the 
rate of farm purchases of durable 
equipment is the relationship between 
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GOOD YEAR AHEAD FOR 
FARM IMPLEMENT MAKERS 


Farm income this year will be the largest since the 1929 peak. And 


prices received by farmers for the 
products they sell, and the prices 
paid by them for the things they buy. 
This ratio stood at 95 per cent of 
the 1910-1914 normal in 1929, de- 
clined to 61 per cent in 1932 and 
rose to 93 per cent in 1937. 

This is merely another way of ex- 
pressing the fact that prices received 
for farm products declined more 
sharply during the depression, and 
rose faster during the recovery, than 
did prices for seed, clothing, imple- 
ments, etc. This ratio was unfavor- 
able to the farmer in 1938 and 1939, 
amounting to 77 per cent in both 
years, but it improved to 80 per cent 


Finfoto 


last year and stood 
at 85 per cent in 
January, 1941. 


The level of cash 


farm income has 
followed a_ similar 
course. After ris- 
ing from $4.7 bil- 
lion in 1932 to al- 
most $9.2 billion in 
1937, it declined to 
$8.1 billion in 1938. An increase to 
$8.7 billion was recorded in 1939 and 
last year’s income of some $9.1 
billion was, with the exception of 
1937, the best since 1929. The 1937 


figure should be exceeded this year. 
BUYING POLICIES 


There are several imponderables 
affecting farm implement purchases 
which are not subject to statistical 
measurement or exact prediction. 
One of these is the tendency of such 
buying to fluctuate in accordance with 
the previous year’s farm income, as 
well as being influenced by the pros- 

(Please turn to page 29) 


FARM IMPLEMENT HIGHLIGHTS 


*Earnings Per Share 1940 Recent 
Issue: 1940 1939 Dividends Price 
$3.45 D$1.87 $3.00 46 
333 1.82 1.50 20 
International Harvester ........ 4.11 0.53 2.40 48 
Minneapolis-Moline ........... 0.75 D0.82 None 3 
Oliver Farm Equipment......... Wess $1.27 None 15 


*VYears ended October 31. +Not available. {Year ended December 31. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor-p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


and 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
information regarded as_ reliable, 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1941 


American Tobacco A 

Existing holdings may be continued 
chiefly for income; recent price 69 
(yield on $5 annual rate paid last 
year, 7.2%). A gain in sales volume 
of about 9 per cent last year enabled 
company to absorb an all-over tax 
increase of some 50 per cent, and 
show earnings of $5.55 per share vs. 
$5.11 in 1939. Improving general 
purchasing power may bring a fur- 
ther increase in sales of its leading 
brands, although the effect upon net 
depends upon whatever changes are 
to be made in tax levies. 


Babcock & Wilcox C+ 

Speculative possibilities warrant a 
constructive attitude at present levels 
around 29 ( paid $1.40 in 1940). This 
stock climbed four points higher last 
week upon publication of a favorable 
earnings statement for 1940. Earn- 
ings of $5.34 per share were the 
largest witnessed in any of the more 
than two score years for which the 
company has issued income accounts. 
Backlog of unfilled orders at the end 
of 1940 amounted to $88.7 million, 
against $23.2 million a year earlier 
and the previous (reported) peak of 
$33 million at the end of 1918. A 
substantial part of these orders is 
scheduled for delivery after the cur- 
rent year. (Also FW, June 19, °40.) 


Bayuk Cigars B 


Principal attraction of shares is for 
income ; 


recent price, around 29 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


i ips insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 
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(yield on current $1.50 dividend rate, 
5.2%). Statistical position of com- 
mon has been improved by comple- 
tion of retirement of preferred, the 
last 3,994 shares being called for 
April 13, next. Company’s “Phillies” 
continue as the country’s largest sell- 
ing 5-cent cigar. Earnings report for 
last year is expected to show profits 
to have topped the $4.33 a share for 
1939, and further gains in sales vol- 
ume for 1941 are likely. For the 
first quarterly dividend payment this 
year the regular rate was advanced 
to 37%4 cents from the 25 cents in 
force previously. (Also FW, July 


31, 1940.) 
Blaw-Knox C+ 
Retention appears warranted as a 


longer term speculation; recent price, 
8 (paid 25 cents last year). With 
sales at record levels, company 
stepped up its earnings in 1940 to 
$1.02 a share, against 71 cents for 
the previous year. Near the end of 
last month, unfilled orders were re- 
ported as totaling $15.2 million, the 
largest volume on record, and an 
amount equal to 82 per cent of 1940 
sales volume. Continued large book- 
ings should maintain earnings at 
satisfactory levels, although the sub- 
stantial increase in costs in the past 
several years indicates that reattain- 
ment of former profit peaks may be 
considerably deferred. (Also FW, 
Feb. 5.) 


PROFITS AT PEAK 


set a peak that will probably stand for some time to come. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT’S Earnings of $18.05 per share for 


Bower Roller Bearing B 


Shares are not unreasonably priced, 
at 35, but cannot be regarded as 
occupying an outstanding position 
(annual dividend rate, $3). The high 
level of activity in the automotive 
industry in 1940 as well as the record 
demand for the company’s product 
from various non-automotive fields 
brought profits up to $3.73 per share 
from the $3.23 per share shown in 
1939. While the increasing pressure 
of the defense program suggests a cur- 
tailment of civilian automobile output. 
other factors may prove more than 
offsetting. Demand from the machine 
tool industry is high and should be 
maintained at high levels for con- 
siderable further time. 


Diamond Match A 

Around 26, the yield of 5.7% for 
this stock, long regarded as a “blue- 
chip,” reflects narrowness of earnings 
coverage for the $1.50 dividend. Lit- 
tle incentive for new purchases. The 
drop in net from $1.64 a share in 
1939 to $1.52 a share last year was 
entirely attributable to higher taxes; 
income before taxes was slightly 
higher in 1940, reflecting the tradi- 
tional stability of the company’s op- 
erating profits. Larger sales of 
lumber are indicated for the current 
year but the probability of still higher 
taxes is an offsetting factor. Little 
change is expected in the all-impor- 
tant match division. (Also FW, 
May 29, 1940.) 


the year ended November 30, last 
(vs. $4.31 for 1939 fiscal year) 
In the first 


place, last year’s results were not subject to excess profits taxes, nor to 
the higher “normal” tax rate; results this year will bear these imposts. 
Secondly, foreign business is accounting for a decreasing share of the total. 
Of the $349 million backlog reported, 67 per cent represented U. S. 
defense orders, but only 23 per cent was foreign military business. 
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Food Machinery B 


Moderate speculative prospects 
warrant retention of present holdings, 
at least on a temporary basis (recent 
price, 28; pd. last year, $1.60).  Al- 
though earnings for the first quarter 
of company’s fiscal period ran below 
year-ago levels, the year as a whole 
should shape up much better. In- 
formed sources look for royalty in- 
come this year to set a new high rec- 
ord, and company is working on 200 
amphibian tanks for the Navy. Earn- 
ings of around $4 a share are being 
looked for, against $3.70 for most 
recent fiscal-twelvemonth. 


General Cable D+ 

Common shares may be retained 
temporarily on a speculative basis; 
recent price 44%. Exceeding previous 
estimates, company earned 64 cents 
a share last year, the first time since 
1929 that a profit had been reported 
on the junior equity. Although 1940 
gross profit was slightly under 1937 
levels, net was more than twice as 
large, despite an increase in taxes 
from $250,000 to $1,155,000 (includ- 
ing excess profits taxes of $230,000). 
The statistical position of the equity 
remains weak due to the large senior 
capitalization and the arrears of al- 
most $8 million on the preferred 
stock. (Also FW, Jan. 1.) 


General Electric B+ 

Inclusion of shares in diversified 
lists is warranted on basis of com- 
pany’s record and prospects; recent 
price 32 (paid so far this year 35 
cents). A flood of peace-time and de- 
fense business pushed total billings in 
1940 within $3.4 million of the all- 
time high established in 1929. Per 


share earnings in 1940 amounted to 
$1.95 compared with $1.43 in 1939. 
Civilian demand was well maintained 
throughout the year; however, de- 
fense business did not begifi to flow to 
the company in any significant volume 
until the latter part of 1940. If the 
trend in evidence at the end of 1940 is 
maintained throughout the current 
year, total billings will rise some 25 
per cent over the best previous level. 
But taxes, of course, will be heavier. 


International Mercantile D+ 

Even at present prices of around 
7¥4, shares constitute an uninterest- 
ing speculation. Current estimates 
are that last year’s earnings amounted 
to about 50 cents a share, which 
would constitute the first result in 
black ink figures since 1930. But in 
light of the purely temporary nature 
of the improvement, together with 
other factors, the stock cannot be re- 
garded as attractive. Although com- 
pany is facing an October 1 maturity 
of around $10 million, it is understood 
that funds therefor can be realized 


by drawing on_ subsidiaries, or 
through bank borrowings. 
National Cash Register B 


Prospects of further moderate im- 
provement warrant retention in diver- 
sified lists of present holdings; recent 
price, around 13 (paid $1 a share last 
year; yield, 7.7%). Despite higher 
taxes and restricted foreign business, 
net per share last year rose to $1.25 
from $1.10 in 1939. January sales 
were five per cent ahead of year-ago 
levels, and from the standpoint of 
volume, last month was reported to 
have been the best February in the 
company’s history. A new $500,000 


plant is to be constructed to handle 
defense contracts, and an increasing 
amount of this type of business should 
help offset continued uncertain pros- 
pects for company’s subsidiaries in 
the British Empire. 


National Supply Cc 

Stock offers little attraction even at 
present prices around 5. Increased 
competition in sale of oil drilling 
equipment has had a severe effect on 
company’s earnings power. Profits 
in 1940 failed for the third consecu- 
tive year to cover preferred dividend 
requirements, although well-comple- 
tions last year—the principal factor 
affecting income—were the largest in 
history except for 1937. Comple- 
tions in the two previous years also 
were high, having been surpassed 


only in 1937 and 1926. (Also FW, 
Oct. 9, ’40.) 
Pure Oil C+ 


Priced around 7%, or at about six 
times last year’s earnings, maintenance 
of. speculative positions in shares is 
warranted (paid 25 cents in 1940). 
Although adversely affected by the 
lowest average gasoline prices on rec- 
ord, substantially heavier Federal 
taxes and an $850,000 non-recurring 
charge-off, company was able to re- 
port earnings of $1.21 a share for last 
year against $1.10 for 1939. Pure is 
widening its non-gasoline activities, 
latest specialty to come into promin- 
ence being its “Petropol.” Latter is 
a substitute for tung oil and costlier 
resins, and should come into increas- 
ing use as supplies of the natural 
products become scarcer because of 
war conditions. 
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ONE POLE 
TO ANOTHER 


We are often 
charged with being 
a nation which can 
go from one extreme to another—to 
put it more bluntly, we act like a 
flighty sparrow which, without reason 
but from impulse, hops about from 
one tree to another. 

This characteristic is strikingly 
illustrated by the stock market when 
we compare conditions during one of 
its greatest periods of activity with 
those prevailing at a time when it has 
been in the grip of one of its longest 
period of inactivity. 

In 1929 people eagerly borrowed 
call money at 10 per cent to buy com- 
mon stocks vielding 1 per cent. Now 
in 1941, with business forging ahead 
above the volumes reached eleven 
years ago, stocks— many of them 
yielding as much as 10 per cent— 
go begging while call money can be 
borrowed for around one per cent. 

We need no more striking com- 
parison to illustrate to what extremes 
we can go under the influence of 
mass psychology. In one instance we 
displayed a reckless abandon, and in 
the other we show into what a de- 
pressed state of mind we so easily 
can fall. 
lend-lease bill. 


LABOR IS IN In some circles the 
THE SADDLE belief prevails that 

labor is taking undue 
advantage of industry in its demands 
for increased compensation by use of 
the urgent defense needs as a cloak. 
Labor is said to assume that employ- 
ers whose plants are operating at a 
high capacity on war orders cannot 
readily refuse wage increases without 
placing themselves in an embarrassing 
position of impeding the speed-up of 
defense output. 
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Superficially it would appear so, 
from the spreading number of strikes. 
However, there are two sides to every 
controversy, and in order to maintain 
an unbiased mind it is worthwhile te 
try and see the problem from both 
angles. It may then be possible to 
find a more friendly approach to a 
sound solution. 

In any such attempt it becomes ap- 
parent that a third party, the Govern- 
ment itself, is one of the most impor- 
tant factors. 

Labor can hardly be blamed for its 
efforts to secure a wage which can 
absorb the increased costs of living, 
and if industry is to meet this un- 
avoidable situation it must be allowed 
a commensurate earning power. Here 
is where the Government can either 
aid in such an adjustment, or block 
it, and by so doing add only to the 
burning fire of labor conflicts that 
already are a problem. 

Still, labor which is now so firmly 
in the saddle also has its Hotspurs, 
who, instead of endeavoring to come 
to a sensible solution by negotiation, 
immediately call a strike. This is a 
wrong attitude that in the end defeats 
its Own purpose and in the process 
causes losses to workers that are 
irrecoverable. 

A real get-together movement could 
be successfully inaugurated between 
governinent, capital and labor; they 
in turn could establish a board of 
arbitration that could eliminate strikes 
without labor losing any of its advan- 
tages or sacrificing any of its justifi- 
able demands. It hits labor much 
harder than industry when workers 
are compelled to sacrifice working 
time. But all this could be avoided 
if a spirit of give and take prevailed 
among all the three forces which are 
involved. 


WE NEED A 
BLUFFER 


One of the most ef- 
fective weapons the 
dictators have so far 
employed is the subtle use of pro- 
paganda conveying the implication of 
their invincibility. It has won them 
more battles than the actual clash of 
steel and powder. Unfortunately, as 
witness our reaction to the latest 
hysterical mouthings of Hitler, we are 
not immune to the fear he attempts 
to spread throughout the world, that 
when he is ready to strike, his blow 
will be fatal to any one crossing his 
path. 

Yet he has nothing to show in the 
last six months to warrant all this 
timidity. England has taken the ini- 
tiative. She has virtually cleared 
Africa of Hitler’s Axis partner; she 
has taken all his air attacks with her 
chin up, and has turned the tables by 
repeated raids on his supposed inva- 
sion ports. So far, Hitler has been 
bluffing. 

We should do a little of that our- 
selves and it would not take long 
before we have this shriveled imita- 
tion of Napoleon wondering and 
worrying what we are hiding up our 
sleeve. 

In the last war we had one of the 
greatest propaganda experts in the 
world, George Creel. It was due in 
part to him that the German people 
finally woke up to the uselessness of 
further fighting, and the highly 
mechanized legions of Hindenberg 
and Ludendorf crumbled. 

We need another such bluffer to- 
day, and he should not be difficult 
to find. He would prove just as 
important to Great Britain as the 
lend-lease bill if he could launch a 
campaign which would make the mili- 
tary powers of Germany believe that 
it was useless to go on with the war. 
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ADJUSTING PORTFOLIO 


INDIVIDUAL OBJECTIVES 


A study of a widow’s program which is not consistent 
with her requirements. And suggestions for improving it. 


By RALPH E. BACH 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau. 


he problems of many investors 

would be simplified if they would 
keep in mind at all times their invest- 
ment objectives and apply to each 
contemplated purchase the test of 
whether that particular security 
merits a place in the portfolio which 
has been established to perform a 
certain function. Too frequently this 
test is ignored with the result that 
the investor winds up with an assort- 
ment of issues, many of which are 
wholly unsuited to his requirements. 


WIDOW’S PROBLEM 


Here is the portfolio of a widow 
most of whose income is derived from 
investments. It is obvious that safety 
and stability of income should be 
given primary emphasis. But as 
presently constituted the list falls 
considerably short of meeting these 
requirements. A substantial portion 
of capital is tied up in business cycle 
stocks whose earnings and dividends 
fluctuate rather widely. Further- 
more, holdings have been spread over 
rather a wide field, making the prob- 
lem of supervision that much harder ; 
and little attention has been given to 
maintaining an equitable distribution 
of funds. In contrast to the number 
of small holdings is the concentration 
(in terms of funds involved) in a 
single issue, American Telephone & 
Telegraph. 

To further complicate the problem 
there is a loan of $5,000 against the 
portfolio. This loan was originally 
incurred upon the death of the hus- 
band over ten years ago when it was 
considered more “expedient” to bor- 
row than to sell securities to raise the 
cash which required. The 
existence of the loan increases the 
speculative aspects of the program. 

To bring the portfolio into better 
alignment with this investor’s ob- 
jectives and more in accord with 
sound investment principles it is ap- 
parent that a rather drastic readjust- 
ment is called for. As an initial step 
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in this direction a number of small 
holdings can be eliminated, thus re- 
ducing the number of individual 
items and easing the task of supervi- 
sion, and the commitment in Ameri- 


accounts for about 43 per cent of the 
market value of the portfolio) can 
be reduced so as to achieve a more 
equitable distribution of capital. 
The proceeds from these sales may 
be used to strengthen representation 
in fixed income bearing securities and 
“income” common stocks by increas- 
ing holdings in a number of such 
issues already held, and adding sev- 
eral others to round out diversifica- 


tion. The replacements will cost 


can Telephone (which presently about $1,900 iess than the proceeds 
AN UNBALANCED PORTFOLIO 
Par 
Amount 
or 
Number 
of Recent 1940 
Shares Issue Cost Value Income 
$1,000 New York Central 4%s, 2013........ $820 $580 $45.00 
10 shs. Diamond Match pfd................ 420 380 15.00 
15 shs. Pacific Gas & Elec. 6% pfd. ($25 
15 shs. Radio Corp. $3.50 pfd............... 1,200 840 52.50 
15 shs. Republic Steel 6% prior pfd. A.... 1,365 1,365 90.00 
14 shs. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 51%4% pfd. 1,190 1,260 77.00 
5 shs. Amer. Cyanamid 5% conv. pfd..... 0 60 2.50 
20 shs. American Cyvanamid “B”........... 640 640 12.00 
580 700 50.00 
18 shs. Commercial Inv. Trust............ 1,098 640 72.00 
6 shs. Commonwealth Edison ............ 162 171 10.80 
TO Gor PYOUGCtS 750 450 30.00 
20 shs. General American Transportation... 1,300 1,000 60.00 
ans: Gereral Motors: 1,380 840 75.00 
20 shs. Lone Star Cement................. 1,100 750 70.00 
5 shs. Reynolds Tobacco “B”............ 270 160 11.25 
Sshs. Sonthern Pacific .... 240 68 
S shs. Standard Of of 320 146 8.00 
100 shs. Tide Water Assoc. Oil............ 1,650 950 70.00 
SECURITIES TO SECURITIES TO BE 
BE SOLD BOUGHT 
Par Par 
Amount Amount 
or or 
Number Number 
of Recent aX Recent 
Shares Issue Value Income hares Tssue Value Income 
10 shs. Diamond Match pfd..... $380 $15.00 $1,000 New Central 4¥%s, 
5 shs. Amer, Cyanamid 5% pid. 60 2.50 10 shs. (add.) "Elec. 6% 
6 shs. Commonwealth Edison.. 171 10.80 | 10 shs. (add.) Radio Corp. $3.50 pid.. 560 35.00 
15 shs. Diamond Match......... 390 22.50 15 shs. aoe, fa Wks. & 1.350 90.00 
shs. Packard 6... | 15 shs. Union Pacific ......... 1.153 90.00 
20 shs. Sperry Corp.............. 660 40.00 ‘ 
8 shs. Standard Oil of Calif.... 146 8.00 
20 shs. Amer. Cyanamid “B’’... 640 12.00 $6,505 $470.00 
ie Apply against loan 1,879 
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made available by sales. This amount 
together with cash of $1,500 on hand 
should be applied against the loan, 
bringing it down to around $1,600. 
These steps can be accomplished 
without any sacrifice of income; the 


< 


actual return will be increased some- 
what plus the saving in loan interest. 

Although the revised portfolio is 
still some distance from complying 
fully with this investor’s require- 
ments, the changes which have been 


IMPACT NEW TAXES UPON 


his week’s study, consisting of 

25 corporate reports, shows— 
with only two exceptions—consist- 
ently larger sales volumes for the 
year 1940 than for the previous 
twelve months. And the exceptions 
were again strictly manufacturers of 
consumers’ goods. However, six 
more corporations also registered a 
declining net despite larger sales, 
although in practically all of these 
instances per share earnings would 
have been higher, had it not been for 
larger Federal and other taxes. 

In the case of Bullard Company, 
last year’s increase in tax liability 
over 1939 was actually larger than 
the amount available for the common. 
Celanese Corporation, with earnings 
of $3.38 a share in 1940, had a total 
tax liability for that year of $5.4 
million, equivalent to $4.87 a share 
against only $2.12 a share in 1939. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry stated that the 
total of the taxes due to the various 
divisions of the government last. year 


represented more than the combined 
general administrative and _ selling 
costs of the company. 

Mesta Machine computed _ total 
taxes accrued by the company during 
1940 at around $1.7 million, equival- 
ent to $1.76 per share, or 57 cents 
for every dollar of net earnings, 
though no provision had to be made 
for excess profits taxes. Container 
Corporation’s Federal income and 
excess profits taxes amounted to $1.2 
million last year, or $1.52 a share, and 
of this amount $414,000 (or 53 cents 
a share) constituted excess profits 
tax. 

If the 1939 rates had been in effect 
for the year 1940, U. S. Gypsum 
would have shown net profits of $9.1 
million, a gain of 24 per cent over 
the 1939 results; actually, net per 
share dropped 4.7 per cent. 

Rustless Iron & Steel affords a 
good example of the punitive char- 
acter of the excess profits tax for 
growing concerns. The management 


outlined should facilitate the task of 
ultimate revision. Additional changes 
can be made as opportunities arise 
with a view to complete elimination 
of the loan and a further increase in 
investment type security holdings. 


1940 EARNINGS 


reports that because of the rapid ex- 
pansion of the company’s facilities 
and business during recent years it 
did not have a record of earnings for 
the base period provided in the Sec- 
ond Revenue Act of 1940 comparable 
to the earnings which its present 
facilities and business are producing. 
Hence the lack of large earnings dur- 
ing such base period, together with 
relatively low invested capital would, 
under that Act, subject it to excess 
profits taxes to a greater extent than 
in the case of many other companies, 
(In the meantime, Congress has 
passed the “relief” amendments to the 
original legislation, and the company 
will undoubtedly take advantage of 
these changes.) Rustless Iron & 
Steel’s 1940 annual provisions for 
Federal and excess profits taxes to- 
talled $1.3 million, a 370 per cent 
increase over 1939. Provisions for 
all 1940 taxes were equivalent to 
$12.56 per $100 of sales, and to $1.57 
per share of common stock. 


EFFECTS OF 1940 TAXES UPON EARNINGS 


Reported Earnings Change in 
Per Share Percent- 1940 Net 

Total Federal Taxes Tax Increase After All Taxes age Sales Over 

COMPANY 1939 1940 Total Per Share 1939 1940 Change 1939 

American Tel. & Tel...... $156,308,640 $184,769,591 $28,460,951 $1.52 $10.18 $11.26 + 10.6% + 6.1% 
American Tobacco ....... *7,127,265 *10,735,210 *3,607,945 *0.80 5.11 5.55 + 8.6 + 89 
Bon Ami (Class “B” shs.) $301,500 $428,500 127,000 70.64 4.01 3.65 — 9.0 t— 12 
Bucyrus-Erie ............ *419,261 *1,594,487 *1,175,226 *0.96 1.09 1.71 + 56.9 $+ 55.2 
Bullard Company ........ 71,500 2,082,500 2,011,000 7.29 1.04 6.15 +491.3 +209.1 
Celanese Corporation .... 1,660,237 4,091,237 2,431,000 2.37 3.53 3.38 — 42 + 25.5 
Container Corporation .... 293,042 1,187,000 893,958 1.14 1.85 2.85 + 54.1 + 26.3 
Eaton Manufacturing ..... 651,500 2,839,304 2,187,804 3.11 3.84 4.25 + 10.7 §+ 43.2 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co...... 1,200,000 2,200,000 1,000,000 0.77 3.50 3.11 — 111 + 7.1 
200,000 640,000 440,000 0.74 1.14 3.02 + 165 + 26.7 
McCrory Stores ......... 359,189 578,688 219,449 0.22 1.95 2.05 + 5.1 + 7.0 
Mesta Machine .......... 779,000 1,270,000 491,000 0.49 2.71 3.08 + 13.7 1+ 21.5 
Minneapolis-Honeywell ... 542,198 1,271,598 729,400 1.17 3.27 3.87 + 18.3 + 13.8 
Monsanto Chemical ...... 1,508,108 3,508,370 2,000,262 1.61 3.81 4.04 + 6.0 + 61 
National Lead ........... 2,862,688 3.710,484 847,796 0.27 1.23 1.34 + 89 + 12.1 
Parke, Davis & Co........ 42,280,000 43,435,000 71,155,000 70.24 1.89 1.67 — 11.6 — 38 
£i 3,460,947 5,528,000 2,067,053 0.75 6.48 5.91 — 88 + 79 
Penick & Ford........... 323,372 343,231 19,859 0.05 3.95 2.91 — 26.3 + 3.4 
, 2 ere arr 3,372,016 3,788,191 416,175 0.10 1.10 1.21 + 10.0 I+ 1.5 
Radio Corporation ....... 2,066,700 4,251,500 2,184,800 0.16 0.35 0.42 + 20.0 {+ 16.4 
Rustless Iron & Steel..... 271,000 1,274,000 1,003,000 1.08 1.13 1.28 + 13.3 + 81.3 
*236,010 *2,137,620 *1,901,610 *4.40 3.02 4.56 + 51.0 +1218 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry.... 533,000 955,447 422,447 0.60 3.69 3.45 — 65 + 11.9 
$1,356,750 $4,132,000 #2,775,250 £2.32 5.71 5.44 — 47 {+ 23.7 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 849,000 1,765,000 916,000 0.55 2.49 5.96 +139.4 + 22.2 


*Federal and State Income Tax. 
and Canadian Income Tax. 
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+Federal and Foreign Income Tax. 


tGross Profit on Sales. 


§$Manufacturing Profit. 


{Operating Income. #Federal 
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While industrial production strains to rise to even higher 
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levels, the stock market continues to perform indifferently. 


Trading range likely to persist until expected spring offen- 
sive is resolved one way or another. 


AN AIMLESS drift with meaningless day to day 
price changes continues to reflect the conflict of 
opposing forces in the marketplace. On the one 
hand is the very visible evidence of expanding 
earning power, as set forth in the large number of 
annual reports now being published. On the other 
hand is the fear that England is on the threshold 
of the widely expected German invasion attempt. 
The result is that for the past several weeks the in- 
dustrial stock average has fluctuated within a range 
of less than 2!/, points, with total turnover running 
less than 400,000 shares a day. A favorable turn 
of fundamental importance in the international 
situation would find the market in good position 
to rally in impressive fashion, inasmuch as the No- 
vember-February decline was largely prompted by 
fears of adverse developments at this particular 
time. 


MEASURED BY the averages, the market experi- 
enced a 20-point decline to the lows of last month, 
but that 15 per cent recession is far from the whole 
story. In the meantime, corporate profits have 
been rising—sharply, in many instances—with the 
result that several hundred stocks now are quoted 
at only two to eight times last year's earnings. 
Such very low price-earnings ratios appear to go 
a great distance in discounting anything that may 
be ahead in the nature of an adverse turn in Great 
Britain's fortunes in the conflict, and seem also to 
take fully into account the further tax increases 
expected from this session of Congress. 


SO FAR AS business volumes are concerned, this 
is a factor that will cause no worry to the market 
for a considerable time to come. Not only are 
present productive facilities being strained to the 
utmost, but further increases in aggregate indus- 
trial output are clearly indicated for later in the 
year upon completion of current plant construc- 
tion. Defense business already placed is sufficient 
to sustain industrial activity even above present 
levels for many months—and now there are reports 


that upon passage of the Lease-Lend Bill the Ad- 
ministration will unfold a huge new armament pro- 
gram calling for new billions of expenditures for 
equipment for combined British and American mili- 
tary forces. 


THERE ARE signs that the war-created forces of 
inflation may already be taking hold in this country. 
High grade bond prices, of course, are significant- 
ly below their highs of last January. Rising freight 
rates and other factors are lifting prices for im- 
ported commodities, and the current epidemic of 
labor's demands for wage increases seems bound 
to have a similar effect on domestic commodities. 
In fact, Moody's commodity index is up 18 per 
cent from last year's low, and is now higher than 
at any time since 1937 (which year marked the pre- 
vious peak in prices and business activity). The 
prospect of further price rises to come is resulting 
in a rising volume of forward commitments beyond 
immediate needs, thus furnishing further help to 
inflationary trends. This is a situation that is not 
likely to be immediately reflected in the stock 
market in orthodox fashion, but constitutes a factor 
which investors should keep constantly in mind be- 
cause of its potentialities later on. 


WHILE THE threat of a spring blitzkrieg is being 
generously reflected in the prevailing low prices for 
the general run of stocks, appearance of the actu- 
ality would probably bring further market unset- 
tlement, although perhaps of a temporary nature. 
This is a contingency against which investors should 
guard by continuing largely to avoid speculative 
issues. Selected income stocks—which are sup- 
ported by liberal yields and adequate earning 
power—are in good position to ride out a period 
of price recession in satisfactory manner; issues of 
this type should comprise the bulk of the holdings 
of the average investor, with the remainder repre- 
sented by medium grade bonds and preferreds. 


—Written March 6; Richard J. Anderson 
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TAX RELIEF FOR “GROWTH” COMPANIES: 
Due to be signed by the President before the 
March |5 tax date is the amendment for "Relief 
of Growing Corporations" to the Second Revenue 


Act of 1940 (excess profits tax). Under the new 
plan, "growth" companies electing the average- 
earnings base rather than invested capital for the 
determination of their tax liability can—instead of 
taking 95 per cent of the straight average for the 
preceding four years—use the following basis: The 
average earnings for the first two years of the 
period is deducted from the average for the sec- 
ond two years. The result is divided by two, and 
added to the average for the second two years; 
95 per cent of this latter figure (but not more than 
95 per cent of the earnings for the best year) then 
becomes the excess profits tax credit. This change 
is very important to a number of prominent com- 
panies. For instance, under the old rule everything 
earned by Ex-Cell-O Corporation beyond $1.40 
became subject to the excess profits tax; now, its 
permissible earnings figure out somewhere around 
$2 a share. For other typical growth companies, 
comparisons are approximately as follows: Philip 
Morris, old figure, $6.17; new base, $8. Safeway 
Stores, $4.42 vs. $6. Sperry, $1.88 vs. $2.75. 
United Aircraft, $1.84 vs. $3.50. Numerous com- 
panies that have not yet reported on last year's 
operations will be able to increase results somewhat 
above previous expectations. Those growth com- 
panies which have already published figures for 
1940 will be able to increase coming earnings by 
the amount of the tax adjustment. 


SUGAR POSITION IMPROVED: Sugar prices 
have been moving up in unspectacular manner, 
with the probability that the general trend will 
remain upward for considerable further time. This, 
together with the improved statistical position of 
the commodity (see FW, Jan. 15) has been attract- 
ing speculative buying to the shares of the sugar 
companies, with domestic beet producers coming 
in for the bulk of the attention. The beet industry 
has been a particular object of government solici- 
tude in recent years and now, with rising shipping 
costs increasing their advantage over off-shore 
growers, their position is better than the average 
tor the sugar industry. Of course, it is only be- 
cause of government regulation that sugar prices 
are not at disastrously low levels—and because 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


the Government can at any time change its policy 
the shares in this group will continue in a more-or- 
less speculative position regardless of the improve- 
ment in earnings in sight. But as speculations, 
some of the better situated issues appear to have 
above-average possibilities. 


STEEL CAPACITY AMPLE: A _ long-awaited 
report made to President Roosevelt last week by 
an OPM expert shows that existing steel capacity 
together with expansion already planned, will be 
more than adequate to meet civilian, defense and 
export requirements both this year and next. It is 
to be hoped that this will put an end to the hysteri- 
cal utterances of certain New Deal economists and 
others unacquainted with the industry, one group 
of whom stated only a few weeks ago that there 
would be a "'terrible dislocation" of all industry 
unless steel capacity was expanded by at least 
twenty per cent. The OPM report estimates "'re- 
liable" capacity at 87,576,099 tons annually, a fig- 
ure about 3.4 million tons in excess of rated capac- 
ity. Additions now being made will raise reliable 
capacity to 91,124,718 tons by the end of the year. 
Requirements for 1941 are estimated as follows: 
defense, 3.1 million tons; exports, 13.4 million tons: 
civilian needs, 6! million tons; total, 77.5 million 
tons. There should thus be an excess of steel this 
year of 10.1 million tons, assuming capacity opera- 
tions; the surplus in 1942 is placed at 2.1 million 
tons. Bottlenecks in coke and pig iron will have to 
be eliminated in order to achieve capacity produc- 
tion over any sustained period of time. 


NEW PROBLEMS FOR COAL COMPANIES: 
The bituminous coal industry is currently operating 
under a minimum price schedule set by authority 
of the Bituminous Coal Act. The combination of 
that and the expanding industrial demand which 
set in during the late months of 1940 enabled the 
industry last year to make the best showing since 
1929. But Congressional action is necessary if the 
minima are not to expire on the coming April 26. 
In addition, the United Mine Workers’ wage con- 
tract with the industry expires at the end of this 
month. The union has indicated that it will seek 
higher wages, shorter hours, improved working con- 
ditions and paid vacations, in face of the fact that 
economists for the UMW have advised the union 
that wage increases will be possible only if com- 
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pensatory price increases are effected. And the 
Government, of course, is following a policy of pre- 
venting price rises wherever possible. No predic- 
tions as to the outcome of this situation are pos- 
sible, but these problems furnish further support to 
the opinion that despite recent improved earnings, 
the shares of companies in this group remain in an 
extremely uncertain speculative position. 


SELECTIVE EARNINGS IMPROVEMENT: 
Manufacturing industry as a whole last year en- 
joyed aggregate earnings of from 20 to 30 per 
cent greater than those for 1939, after payment 
of record-breaking taxes. While earnings increases 


were general, they were neither uniform nor uni- 


versal. Widest gains naturally are to be found 
among companies that were stimulated early by 
the defense program. Aircraft manufacturers, of 
course, led the list with an aggregate increase of 
around 200 per cent. Steels and rail equipments 
came next, each with a gain of about !00 per cent. 
Machine tool makers' net was up around 60 per 
cent, and the paper industry (benefiting from the 


_shutting off of Scandinavian supplies) were some 


50 to 60 per cent better off. Automobile manu- 
facturers had aggregate earnings of only about 
ten per cent better than a year ago, but twice as 
large a gain was shown by the makers of auto parts. 
Changes ranging from +5 per cent to —5 per 
cent were shown by the shoe companies, foods, 
merchandisers, tobaccos and rubber companies. 


CHANGES IN “SELECTED ISSUES”: Two new 


issues are being added this week to the ‘Common 
Stocks for Income" listed on Page 18: Continental 
Can and United Fruit. Both issues are covering 
current dividend rates by adequate margins, and 
promise to continue to do so. (These were in- 
cluded in the 25 Income Issues appearing in the 
issue of February 26, Page 9.) Some of the stocks 
carried in the "Business Cycle’ group possess, in 
addition to cyclical characteristics, considerable of 
the nature of income issues. While it is not to be 
construed as a change of opinion concerning their 
eventual market potentialities, several of these 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
National Dairy deb. 
34s, 1960 ........ 104 106 2.9% 


stocks are being reclassified into the income group. 
Thus, General American Transportation, Mathieson 
Alkali, May Department Stores and Standard Oil 
(N. J.) henceforth will appear in their new grouc- 


ing. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 
Steel Production—Scheduled weekly tonnage rate 
highest in history. 
Taxes—Congress passes liberalizing amendment to 
excess profits tax law. 


NEUTRAL: 

Hemisphere Policies—Pourparlers started for mu- 
tual defense agreement with Mexico. 

Lease-Lend Bill—Senate debate drags on, without 
definite effect upon ultimate result of vote. 
Metals—Tight aluminum situation in defense activ - 
ties regulated by priorities and price ceiling on 
scrap aluminum. 


NEGATIVE: 

Labor—Strikes continue to tie up important sec- 
tions of defense program. 

Europe—Expansion of war theater indicated by 
Germany's invasion of Bulgaria, and Great Britain's 
break of diplomatic relations with that country. 


FINANCIAL WORLD STOCKOMETER 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


i li d + titute all of the purchase reco T / 
“3 thet ‘holdings chould necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based upon studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 


BONDS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 98 5.10% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4!/2s, 2003 98 4.59 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s,55.. 95 5.26 103'/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4/os,'70.. 92 4.89 102! 
Remington Rand deb. 4'/4s, 1956.. 103 4.12 105 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 107 3.73 *105', 


Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 75 5.33 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 97 4.63 105 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56...... 74 6.75 105 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53......... 83 6.02 103 
Walworth Ist 4s, "55............. 79 5.06 100 


*After September |, 1941, becomes 105. 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation pos- 


STOCKS = Yield 
Adams-Millis........... 20 $1.00 5.0% $3.54 $3.03 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. 13 0.80 6.1! 0.95 60.64 
Best & Company....... 28 §2.00 7.1 £3.42 £3.63 
Borden Company ...... 19 §=61.40 7.3 1.81 b0.75 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 87 5.00 5.7 = se 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 40 3.00 7.5 3.48 4.31 
*Continental Can ..... 37 2.00 5.4 2.71 2.82 
Corn Products ......... 45 3.00 6.7 332 cl.89 


First National Stores.... 36 2.50 6.9 h3.34 ¢2.28 
*&Gen'l Amer. Transport... 50 3.00 6.0 3.11 ¢3.24 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. §—Including extras. b—Half-year. 
months. f—12 months to Jan. 31, 1940 and 1941. h—Fiscal year to Mar. 31, 1940. s—Preliminary. z—Fiscal year to Jan. 


31, 1940. *&—Added this week; see page 17. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


Allis-Chalmers .......... 9 $1.50 $2.09 c$2.12 
American Brake Shoe..... 35 2.10 2.39 3.49 
Amer. Car & Foundry.... 25 ... hD3.40 6DO0.32 


American Cyanamid "B".. 33 $0.60 2.07 cl.6l 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 30 1.50 1.54 2.18 
Atchison, Topeko & S. F... 23 1.00 0.95 2.69 


Bethlehem Steel ........ 77 5.00 5.75 14.04 
21 2.25 1.09 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 30 2.20 4.09 cl.88 
Commercial Solvents .... 9 0.25 0.61 0.91 
Crown Cork & Seal....... ya) 0.50 2.80 b2.06 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd.. 35 aoe 0.42 5.05 
Freeport Sulphur ........ 35 2.00 2.76 3.81 


t—Before depletion. #—Also paid $1.50 stock dividend in ($10 par) preferred stock. b—Half- 
D—Deficit. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1939 and 1940. k—Fiscal years to Oct. 31, 1939 and 1940. eT 
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mmendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment pur- 
poses for income. 


American Water Works $6 cum... 90 6.67% 110 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum. (ex-war). 41 5.49 48\/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 102 5.88 105 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 98 4.59 107 
Union Pacific R. R. 4% non-cum. 81 '4.94 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum............ 74 6.75 
Chic. Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv..... 41 7.31 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist. cum. conv. 58 6.03 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A" 102 6.86 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 54/2% cum. 91 6.04 


sibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selection of the “Business Cycle” group. 


STOCKS Dive Yield 

66. 23 F$1.35 5.9% $1.90 $1.82 
Louisville Gas & E. "A" 18 1.50 8.3 2.33 2.34 
*Mathieson Alkali ..... 25 1.50 6.0 1.12 1.72 
*May Department Stores 49 3.00 6.1 73.50 
Melville Shoe .......... 30 2.00 6.46 2.65 1.29 
Pacific Lighting ........ 37. 3.00 ‘8.1 3.60 $3.13 
Standard Brands ...... 6 0.50 8.3 0.51 0.71 


*Standard Oil (N. J.).. 34 1.75 5.1 3.27 piled 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 32 2.25 7.0 2.53 c1.88 
Union Pacific R.R....... 78 6.00 7.7 6.74 6.96 
*United Fruit ......... 65 4.00 6.1 4.87 5.10 


c—Nine 


warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios. The price changes which have occurred since orig- 
inal purchase recommendations of these stocks vary among 
the individual issues. Consequently, subscribers should con- 
sult our inquiry department before making initial purchases. 


STOCKS Recent 1940 Annual Earnings 
Glidden Company ...... 13 "$1.00 
Gt. Northern Rwy. pfd.... 24 0.50 3.48 
Kennecott Copper ....... 32 2.75 3.14 
Lima Locomotive ........ 23 D0.64 
McCrory Stores ......... 14 1.25 1.95 
National Acme .......... 20 1.00 1.16 
New York Air Brake... ... 37 3.00 2.89 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 23 1.50 2.43 
Thompson Products ...... 32 1.75 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 42 3.50 3.02 


c—Nine months. 
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THE EXTREMELY small volume of trading on the 
Big Board has become a leading topic of discussion. 
For those most directly concerned—the brokers—the 
reasons for preoccupation with this subject are obvious. 
But there are broader implications of considerable sig- 
nificance to all holders of securities. The retiring presi- 
dent of the Stock Exchange, William Martin Jr., does 
not hold forth much hope for the intermediate future. 


NEVERTHELESS, many experienced market stu- 
dents wonder, on the basis of many precedents, if a 
change in the trend of volume can be delayed much 
longer. Volume has been dwindling almost without in- 
terruption for the past four months. Last Wednesday 
the turn-over fell below 300,000 shares to the lowest 
point since the lethargic markets of last summer. The 
volume pattern resembles that of the spring of 1938 and 
other periods which were followed by sudden bursts of 
renewed trading activity. 


TWO BROKERS were discussing the possible effects 
on stocks if we actually get into the war. Said the pessi- 
istic first one: “I am bearish. Why? Just look at 
what happened to Wall Street prices when the U. S. 
declared war on Germany in 1917. Stocks went down 
for a month.” “But,” said the cheerful second one, “if 
vou wish to follow the analogy with those days, just re- 
member these notable points of difference. When war 
broke out in Europe in 1914, our markets broke so 
badly they were closed for four months. When England 
declared war on Germany in September, 1939, stocks 
went down for several hours and then rallied for sev- 


MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


eral weeks. Since most people are expecting that we 
will get into the war, and since stocks are so low relative 
to earnings, I think the market has to a large extent 
discounted U. S. entrance into the war.” 


THE RETORT of the first broker to this argument 
was: “You may be right in your conclusions, but I shall 
continue to advise my customers to avoid speculative 
issues and to hold on to their stable income stocks.” 


WE OVERHEARD this conversation between two 
customers in a brokerage office a few days ago. Said 
the one: “I am going to buy a good line of stocks but 
will wait until the market has a real big break.” Said 
the other: “I have been hearing you talk like that for 
the last four years. However, I notice that no matter 
how much stocks earn, or yield, relative to their price, 
you still want to get them cheaper. As a result you have 
had no income from your capital for four years, whereas 
I have averaged 6% per cent and my securities as a 
whole are about where they were when I bought them. 
When will you learn to become investment-minded in- 
stead of regarding good stocks merely as speculative 
footballs? Many stocks are now quite attractive from 
the standpoint of liberal income and reasonable safety. 
Liquidity is by no means the answer to today’s difficult 
investment problem. That is simply dodging the issue— 
not solving it. Keep your eye more on values and yields 
and less on market quotations; you will sleep better and 
be much better off financially. I know, because I used 
to have the same attitude that you have. But I have 
reformed. Why don’t you?”—Written March 6. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 4, 1941 


Shares -—Price—~ Net Shares -Price—\ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Pg roe eee 48,000 16% 18% +1% Standard Oil (N. J.)........ 20,000 34% 34 —% 
45,500 —2% General Motors ............. 19,500 44 425% —1% 
International Paper.......... 42,000 123% 14 +14 17,500 20% 20% +% 
Woolworth (F. W.)......... 24,500 30% ; Bath Iron Works............ 17,400 22% 23 + % 
Anaconda Copper ........... 23,000 23% 24% + % Pennsylvania R.R. .......... 17,000 23% 23% + % 
General Electric ............ 22,600 32% 32% —k% United Gas Improvement..... 16,400 84 8% —% 
Paramount Pictures ......... 22,600 10% 11% +% a |) en 15,800 12% 12% — x 
Aviation Corp. 20,400 3% 34 Socony-Vacuum Oil ......... 15,400 8564 
Consolidated Edison ......... 20400 21% $#21% #+4% Southern Pacific Co.......... 15,300 9% 8% —% 
Republic Steel............... 20,100 19% 19%, —¥% North American Co.......... 14200 15% 15% +% 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 20,000 856 8 — % American Water Works...... 14,100 5% oe” Sakae 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


The search of American Tel. & Tel. 
for a mechanism which would auto- 
matically reject slugs in telephone 
coin boxes has been rewarded in the 
development of a new magnetic de- 
vice—this unit returns any coin in 
which there is a trace of iron... . 
An unusually economical method for 
piping crude petroleum has been per- 
fected by Phillips Petroleum—the 
petroleum is converted into a vapor 
mixed with natural gas and then 
piped like a gas instead of a liquid. 
.. . General Electric’s plastic division 
will soon introduce a new type of 
heel for women’s shoes—the plastic 
heel is styled in such a way that old 
or worn lifts can be pulled off and 
new ones snapped into place without 
a visit to the shoemaker... . The next 
step in the expansion of Trans-Lux 
Corporation will be the offering of a 
miniature projection machine, to be 
known as the “Visualizer’”—the pro- 
jector will be initially utilized in 
school classrooms, but it is expected 
to find many other uses. . . . Oneida, 
Ltd., has obtained an exclusive license 
for a new series of patterns for silver- 
ware from Walt Disney—the designs 
will be based on characters featured 
in the film “Fantasia.” 


Food Foibles 


The progress made by Beech-Nut 
Packing in popularizing its new line 
of soups has paved the way for new 
additions—the company will next add 
a clam chowder that will feature an 
increased proportion of clams. 
Another unique advertising tie-up 
will be the campaign now being for- 
mulated between Cream of Wheat 
and Pet Milk—the hot cereal will be 
recommended with this brand of 
evaporated milk in the same adver- 
tisements. Next in dog foods 
will be “Dash,” a new type of kennel 
diet perfected by Armour & Company 
—this pet food will stress the im- 
portance of liver in the dog’s diet and 
thus the slogan will be “Fortified 
With Liver.” ... The papaya melon 
beverage of Hecker Products which 
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By C1. Weston Smith, 4s. 


“Vanti 
Pa-Pi-A,” is now having its name 
simplified-—it will hereafter be known 


was brought out originally as 


as “Par.” . . . A super-smooth ice 
cream, free from grit caused by crys- 
talization, is promised in the new 
“softened” milk developed by M. & 
R. Dietetic Laboratories—the milk is 
softened in the same manner as hard 
water by passing it through a softener 
like “permutite.” “Breakfast 
Bread” will be the new variety of the 
staff of life when the Jersey Bread 
Company starts exploiting its new 
honey-sweetened loaf—this bread is 
reputed to be ‘Tailored for Toast.” 


Processing Parade 


Straw hats that the John B. Stet- 
son Company will introduce this 
spring will be processed for the first 
time with a new water-repellent—the 
headgear so treated will be featured 
as “Stetsolized.” . . . Over-exposed 
or over-developed photographic nega- 
tives can be better reduced by means 
of a new process developed by Ameri- 
can Cyanamid—this more effective 
agent employs as its base a newly 
patented chemical known as sodium 
guanidine ferricyanide... . A method 
for extracting the natural phenol 
from the shells of cashew nuts has 
been discovered by Irvington Varnish 
& Insulator Company—this phenol 
will serve as the primary ingredient 
for a new insulating varnish which 
is particularly suitable for impregnat- 
ing electric coils which are insulated 
with “Fiberglas.” . . . Use of high- 
frequency electrical currents is the 
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se of “Pliofilm” as a wrap- 

ping material is reputed to 
reduce the weight of the aver- 
age package by up to 20 per 
cent, compared with kraft pa- 
per—relief ahead for the cart- 
horse type of husband? 


secret of the new wood-drying process 
perfected by Thermal Engineering 
Company—this means that lumber 
can be dried in four hours, as com- 
pared with four years for the ordi- 
nary air-drying method. 


Movie Pickings 
“Jeannie With the Light Brown 
Hair,” the song which has been over- 


. played on radio broadcasts since the 


ASCAP-BMII feud started, will none- 
theless serve as the basis for a motion 
picture—Columbia Pictures will next 
utilize the tune’s title for a feature 


ee Agfa Ansco has developed 
a new “high-resolving’’ sound-record- 
ing 16 mm. film—the unusually 


sensitive coating on the new film is 
made by an improved process of 
emulsification. . . . “The Sea Wolf,” 
a coming feature picture trom Warner 
Bros. Pictures, was filmed with a new 
gyroscopic camera for the first time— 
this is the camera which can increase 
or lessen the tossing of a ship or 
simulate many other kinds of motion 
while the studio set remains sta- 
tionary. .. . Tops in comedy casts is 
indicated by that lined up for a com- 
ing film of Radio-Keith-Orpheum— 
Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy 
have been signed to play in the same 
cast with Fibber McGee and Molly. 

. The movies which have been 
geared to give off different odors with 
each scene during the picture are not 
to be known as the “smellies”—the 
Aromatix Company, which has per- 
fected one system for staging these 
“odorated talkies,’ has designated 
this type of nasal entertainment as 
“Dramatic Zephyrs.” 


Christenings 

A new shaving lotion, soon to be 
introduced by McKesson & Robbins, 
will be known as “Tawn.” ... A 
new neckwear fabric featuring def- 
initely British patterns will be offered 
this spring as “Felgate Foulards” by 
Celanese Corporation of America... . 
Newest midget in radio microphones 


developed by University Laboratories 
has been dubbed the “Baby Bull.” 
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... A new photographic service of 
FEye-Catchers, Inc., will be directed 
to the gas and electric companies 
under the title of “Utilitads.” 
National defense is having its influ- 
ence on toy manufacturers, as is 
evidenced by the latest “Paper- 
suster” pistol of Langson Manufac- 
turing which will be offered as the 
“Super Defense Gun.” . . . An im- 
proved propelling nozzle for fire hose 
has been brought out by the Turbine 
Sewer Machine Company under the 
name of “Go Getter.” . . . Simplest 
yet in training devices for golfers 
is the new “Swingtest’” of Paul- 
Rohland, Inc. The “Elevator” 
footwear for men, introduced some- 
time ago by Adler Shoes, provides 
the title for a new song that will be 
known as “Now You Can Be Taller 
Than Her.” 


Odds & Ends 


A primary beneficiary of the re- 

stricted use of aluminum for cooking 
utensils will be the Corning Glass 
Works—this company will offer its 
“Pyrex Flameware,” all-glass kitchen 
utensils, as one way the housewife 
can aid in conserving aluminum for 
national defense... . « All home games 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers baseball 
club have been signed for radio 
broadcasts during the approaching 
season—General Mills (“Wheaties”) 
and Lever Brothers  (‘“Lifebuoy 
Soap”) will be the sponsors. 
Most luxurious yet in hotels is prom- 
ised for Washington, D. C. in the 
latest announcement of the Hotels 
Statler Company—half of a city block 
has been purchased as the site for the 
new $8.5 million “Washington Stat- 
ler.” . . . A new type ink, invisible 
except under ultra-violet rays, has 
been developed by Hall Laboratories 
to provide a “foolproof” means of 
identification for munition workers— 
these ink marks, stamped on the em- 
ploye’s forehead or hand, are non- 
transferable and indelible. . . . The 
advertising slogan contest conducted 
by the trade publication, Bus Trans- 
portation, has selected its prize titlke— 
the new slogan for the bus traveling 
public will be “Ride and Rest—Bus 
Way’s Best.” . . A species of 
octopus, hitherto unknown to science, 
was discovered during a recent ex- 
pedition of the U. S. National Mu- 
seum to the Galapagos Islands—it has 
been named octopus roosevelti in 
honor of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 
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National 
Distillers’ 
President 

Seton 
Porter 


Son of a New 
York City busi- 
nessman—born 
on Manhattan 
Island... . Pre- 
pared at St. Mark’s School, South- 
borough, Mass., and completed his 
education at Yale University (B.A.). 
... Went West following his gradua- 
tion from college in 1905 to become 
paymaster and later assistant general 
manager of California Union Con- 
struction Company, remaining there 
until 1909 when he returned East 
to join the engineering firm of 
Sanderson & Porter—a member of 
that firm since 1913. Elected 
president of the National Distillers 
Products Corporation in May, 1924, 
after he organized that company to 
take over the properties of the for- 
mer U. S. Food Products Corpor- 
ation. . . . Also chairman and presi- 
dent of W. & A. Gilbey, Ltd., and A. 
Overholt Co., Inc.; president of 
American Sumatra Tobacco and a 
director of a host of other leading cor- 
porations. Active in many _philan- 
thropic movements—recently chosen 
chairman of the Maintenance Fund of 
Beekman Hospital, New York. Fa- 
vorite sport: tennis. Married, no 
children. 


Finfoto 


American 
Export Lines’ 
Chairman and 
President 
William H. 


Coverdale 


architect’s 
son — born in 
the town of 
Kingston, On- 
tario, Canada. 
. . . Attended the local schools and 
rounded out his education at Geneva 
College, Beaver Falls, Pa. (B.A. and 


Assoc. News 


a member of the football and baseball 
teams)... . Started career in the en- 
gineering department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines West of Pittsburgh in 
1891 and after ten years with that 
railroad came to New York to go into 
business for himself as an engineer— 
organized the firm of Coverdale & 
Colpitts, construction engineers, in 
1913. . . . Elected chairman of the 
board of Seaboard Air Line Railway 
in 1931 and continues to hold this 
position, plus the duties of president 
which he assumed in 1938... . : Ap- 
pointed chairman and president of 
American Export Lines, Inc., in 1936 
when this company was organized ; in 
the following year became chairman 
and president of American Export 
Airlines, Inc... . Also chairman and 
president of Canada Steamship Lines, 
Ltd. Hobbies: collecting armor and 
arms, books, tapestries and ship mod- 
els. Favorite sports: fishing and golf. 
Father: two sons and two daughters. 


Brunswick- 
Balke- 
Collender’s 
President 


Robert F. 


Bensinger 


Chicago born— 
son of the for- 
mer vice presi- 
dent of Bruns- 
wick - Balke - 
Collander. . . . Prepared at Phillips- 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H.... 
Left school to serve as a yeoman in 
the U. S. Navy during the World 
War. ... Following the war he began 
as a clerk with Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lander and had served in every de- 
partment of the company before he 
was appointed assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer in 1922. 

Elected vice president in 1925 and 
assumed the presidency in 1931 when 
his father retired to the chairmanship. 
Active in Chicago charities. Primary 
hobby: his “Rosecliff” farm at Clen- 
coe, Ill. Favorite sports: golf, tennis 
and fishing—also an ardent football 
fan. Father: two daughters. 


Moffett 
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olume of listed bond transactions 
was extremely small early in the 
week but increased as the U. S. Gov- 
ernment list showed firmer tendencies 
and some speculative groups reflected 


larger buying interest. A number of 
specialties, including International 
Mercantile Marine 6s and Bush 
Terminal Buildings 5s were conspicu- 
ously strong, and a number of specu- 
lative rails bonds—notably the 
Wabash and B. & O. groups—were 
firm, but trends in the lower grade 
divisions were not uniform. 


INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS 


A belated report of a ruling of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
will create last minute complications 
in the preparation of income tax re- 
turns for many Baltimore & Ohio 
bondholders, but will afford worth- 
while deductions for owners of the 
modified bonds who originally made 
their commitments at substantially 
higher price levels. The Commis- 
sioner has ruled that the modifications 
effected by the B. & O.’s readjust- 
ment plan were such that holders of 
the following bonds and notes realized 
taxable gains or deductible losses 
when the status of the securities was 
modified under the plan: first 5s, 
1948; Southwestern Division 5s. 
1950; secured notes, extended at 4 
per cent to 1944; all series of refund- 
ing and general mortgage bonds ; con- 
vertible 4%4s, 1960; Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh consolidated 4+™%s, 
1957; Cincinnati, Indianapolis & 
Western first 5s, 1965. 

Investors who originally purchased 
these issues only after they had been 
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stamped as modified by the terms 
of the plan, or who purchased un- 
stamped bonds after the effective date 
of the plan (February 1, 1940), will 
not be affected by the terms of the 
ruling and need not make any report 
of their holdings in their income tax 
returns. But those who bought un- 
modified bonds prior to that date and 
have retained their holdings should 
report a gain or loss to the extent 
of any difference between cost and 
market value at the time of modifica- 
tion. The Commissioner’s ruling does 
not specify the date which is to be 
considered the “time of modifica- 
tion,’ but it appears logical to take 
February 1, 1940, when the plan was 
declared to be effective and binding 
upon all bondholders, as the time 
when the change of status occurred, 
resulting in taxable gains or deduct- 
ible losses in the judgment of the 
Internal Revenue Department. 

Prices of the securities affected by 
the ruling as of February 1, 1940, 
were as follows: first 5s, 67; South- 
western Division 5s, 4534; secured 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Pew the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the following 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as definite inasmuch 
as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the full 20-day registration 
period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. ‘ 


compilation. 


Issue: Offering Underwriters Date Due 
“ General Telephone Co.......... 40,000 shs. $2.50 conv. pfd. Bonbright & Co. et al....Mar. 15 
ae 80,000 shs. common 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co...... 
Public Service Co. of Okla..... 


$110 million 3s/68 


$16 million 3%s/71 Glore, Forgan & Co., 
83,500 shs. 6% pid. 


Republic Steel Corp............. $65 million 1st x/61 Dillon, Read; 
25 million conv. deb. x/56 Glore, Forgan; 
Lehman, et al. .....<.. Mar. 3 


notes, 54; refunding and general 6s, 
27% ; refunding and general 5s, 25% ; 
convertible 4%s, 15%; Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh consolidated 
3734; Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western first 5s, 45. These quota- 
tions should be compared with the 
original cost or other tax basis of the 
unmodified bonds and notes and the 
differences reported as capital gains 
or losses. 

Similarly, former holders of Postal 
Telegraph & Cable 5s who received 
debentures and stocks of the successor 
companies in the reorganization of 
Postal Telegraph should report cap- 
ital gains or losses determined by a 
comparison of January 31, 1940, 
quotations for the reorganization 
securities with the cost of the original 
holdings. Holders of each $1,000 
bond of Postal Telegraph & Cable 
received 5 shares of Postal Telegraph. 
Inc. preferred stock, 20 shares Postal 
Telegraph, Inc. common stock, $160 
principal amount of income deben- 
tures of Commercial Mackay Cor- 
poration, $20 principal amount of in- 
come debentures series B of All 
America Corporation, 20 shares oi 
common stock of American Cable & 
Radio Corporation, and $35 cash. 
The aggregate of the value of all oi 
the above (based upon the quotations 
given below) should be subtracted 
from the cost of the Postal Telegraph 
bonds, or vice versa, to determine the 
capital loss or gain. The January 31, 
1940, prices for the reorganization 
securities to be used in this computa- 
tion are as follows: Postal Telegraph 
Inc. preferred, $4.375 per share: 
Postal Telegraph, Inc. common, 
$0.625 per share; Commercial 
Mackay debentures, $46.25 per $100 
debenture; All America debentures. 
$63 per $100 debenture; American 
Cable & Radio common, $1.875 per 
share. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS CALL 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company has called for redemption 
at 105% and interest, on April 1, 
1941, $10.3 million of its convertible 
debenture 4s, 1952, or about 40 per 
cent of the entire issue. The requisite 
funds have been obtained through a 


. term loan granted by a group of Chi- 


cago and New York banks. In view 
of the large amount of the redemp- 
tion, it is particularly important that 
holders of Allis-Chalmers 4s check 
their bond numbers against the call 
lists in order to safeguard against 
possible lost of interest. Redemption 
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notices containing the list of called 
bond numbers appeared in the large 
city newspapers on February 28. 
Another large bond call which 
should be checked by investors in- 
terested in the issue is that of $4.4 
million American I. G. Chemical deb. 
514s, which appeared March 3. 


NEVADA-CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC 5s 


Optimism of the management with 
respect to refinancing possibilities for 
Nevada-California Electric 5s, 1956, 
has apparently been responsible for 
strength in the market for these 
bonds, which recently sold at a new 
high of 95% on the N. Y. Curb Ex- 
change. It is reported that the com- 
pany has called for underwriting 
bids, proposing to refund the bonds 
through a combination issue of first 
lien bonds and debentures and pos- 
sibly also preferred stock. In view 
of the fact that the 5s of 1956 have 
sold well below par for a long time, 
and the none too satisfactory general 
market background, it is not sur- 
prising that traders are not fully 
convinced of the success of the 
management’s refunding efforts, as 
evidenced by current quotations about 
7 points below the call price, despite 
the stimulating effect of the company’s 
announcements. 


UTILITY ANALYSIS 


Concluded from page 6 


The new situation indicated by the 
clarification of the SEC’s administra- 
tive policies appears threatening only 
ior those utility systems or companies 
which have topheavy capitalizations 
or whose indicated book equities con- 
tain large “write-ups.” Many utilities 
in which there exists a large public 
investment interest approximate or 
fulfill the Commission’s yardsticks or 
can make adjustments to conform 
with these standards without undue 
difficulty or impairment of security 
holders’ positions. 

In a series of articles which will 
appear from time to time in THE 
FINANCIAL WoOkrLD, capitalization 
factors in a number of important 
utilities will be discussed, and ac- 
counts given of readjustments which 
have been effected to satisfy the 
SEC’s requirements, or to bring about 
a voluntary reduction of funded debt 
ratios where federal commissions do 
not have jurisdiction. 
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DIVIDEND 


NOTICES 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/.¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending Mar. 31,1941) 


COMMON STOCK 
45¢ per share 


Both dividends are payable March 
31, 1941 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1941. 


E. A. BAILey 


Treasurer 


March 3, 1941 


THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


154th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Corporation has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 1941, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on March 7, 1941. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


Pebruary 20, 1941 Treasurer 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share has been 
declared payable on the 15th day of April, 1941, 
to shareholders of record at the close o business 
on the 22nd of March, 1941. 
F. G. WEBBER, 


Secretary. 
Montreal, February 26, 1941. 


AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., March 5, 1941. 
Dividends of 14% on the Preferred and 3% 
on the Common Stock of American Snuff Com- 
pany were today declared payable April 1, 1941, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 13, 1941. Checks will be mailed. 


W. M. BUSTEED, Treasurer. 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 


Exchange Place, Jersey City, Jereey 

the Board of Directors this day declared, avatar uarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent payable 
on the Preferred Stock of the Corporation, pay: 
eee 20, 1941 to stockholders of on March 10, 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


CONTINENTALCAN COMPANY, Inc. 
The first quarter Interim divi- 
dend of fifty cents(50¢) per share 
on the common stock of this 

“) Company has been declared pay- 
able March 20, 1941, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 

business March 10, 1941. Books will not 
close. J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 


CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.0644 on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared yable 
April 1, 1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 10, 1941. The transfer 
books will not close. Checks will be mailed 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 10, 1941. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
February 27, 1941 


DIV END 
ARMOUR COMPANY 


OF DELA\ 
On February 27 a quarterly dividend of 
one and three-fourths per cent (14%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the above corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable April 1, 1941, 
to stockholders of record on the books of 
the at the close of business 


March 10, 1 
LALUMIER, Secretary. 


E. I. bu DE 
& COMPANY 


WiminctTon, Detaware: February 17, 1941 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12%4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable April 25, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
April 10, 1941; also $1.75 a share, as the first 
“interim” dividend for 1941, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable March 14, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
February 24, 1941. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


MEETING NOTICE 


The Borden 


ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 16, 
1941, at ten o'clock A.M., 
at our registered office 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Wednesday, 
March 19, 1941, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 


be closed. The Borden Company 
WALTER.H. REBMAN, Secretary 
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Bendix Aviation Corporation 


‘a Earnings and Price Range (BX) 


Date rewmsed to March 3, 1941 40 


30 PRICE RANGE 
incorporated: 192%, Delaware (predecessor 20 
incorporated 1924. Office at South Bend, 10 L onl 


Ind. Annual meeting: Wednesday preceding 0 

second Thursday in April. Number of stock- $6 
holders (March 2, 1940): 22,055. $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $3,000,000 SS $2 
Capita] stock ($f par)......... 2,097,663 shs 0 


1933 ‘34 °35 “36 ‘37 ‘39 1940 


Business: Through subsidiaries, a leading manufacturer of 
brakes, starting mechanisms, carburetors and other auto- 
mobile accessories; also makes aviation instruments and ac- 
cessories and marine instruments and engine parts. 

Management: General Motors (owning 19% of the stock) 
is represented in the management. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1940, S13 million; cash, $6.6 million; marketable 
short-term notes, $1 million. Working capital ratio: 1.8-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $15.14 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments made 1929-1932, 1935- 
1937, and 1939 to date. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: Defense program expansion has greatly increased 
relative importance of aircraft division. Business in auto 
parts will depend upon major production trends, but volume 
will reflect primarily the large unfilled orders on defense 
projects. Taxes, however, will depress profits. 

Comment: An enhanced trade position and sharply improved 
earnings trends in recent years have materially improved the 
status of the equity. 

EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ear’s 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total ens Price Range 
1933. . $0.39 $0.26 $0.07 $0.59 None 6% 
1934..... 0.36 0.36 0.11 0.08 0.91 None 23%— 9% 
0.38 0.17 0.58 1.5] $0.25 24%—11% 
‘41 0.48 0.15 0.42 1.44 1.50 323,—215% 
1937 0.38 0.39 0.15 0.16 1.08 1.00 30%— 8% 
1938 I.27 0.03 0.04 0.27 0.07 None 30%— 8% 
1939..... 9.49 O55 0.44 0.67 2.14 1.50 33%—16% 
1940.. 4.92 1.18 1.04 1.38 4.44 2.50 36%%—24% 
1941.. 1.00 *37%—3! 


Po March 5. 1941. 


California Packing Corporation 


Data revised to March 5, 1941 Earnings and Price Range (CFF) 
incorporated: 1916, New York, as a con- 50 a 
solidation of a number of canning com- 40 
panies. Main office: 101 California Street, 30 
San Francisco, Cal. Corporate office: 90 20 = 
West Broadway. 10 
meeting: ird Tuesday in May in New 3 $8 
York City. Number of stockholders: pre- $4 
ferred, 5,421; common, 10,789. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $4,000,000 $4 
*Pref. stock 5% cum. ($50 par).. 59,989 shs $8 
Common stock (no par)......... 965,073 shs 1933 "34 "35 "36 "38 °39 1940 


*Redeemable at $50 a share. 

Business: The largest packer and distributor of dried fruits, 
canned fruits and vegetables in the world, sold under inter- 
nationally advertised trade names such as “Del Monte,” “Gold 
Bar.” “Glass Jar,” “Sun-Kist,” and “Luxury.” Also distributes 
canned fish. coffee, peas, corn, tomatoes and other foods. 

Management: Very progressive; long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital February 29, 
1940, $21.3 million; cash, $3 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.6-to-1. Book value of capital stock $44.02 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regularly on preferred. Payments on 
common in every year from 1917 to date, except 1933 and 1939. 

Outlook: Annual variations in crop conditions and ensuing 
changes in the price structure for fruits, vegetables and salmon 
are responsible for the often wide year-to-year fluctuations 
in earnings. Well established trade position of company’s 
leading brands maintained by nationwide advertising cam- 
paigns help to sustain volume in face of competition. 

Comment: The preferred is a “businessman’s investment” 
the common is one of the relatively speculative consumer’s 
goods equities. 


Years ended Fel). 28: 1935 36 1940 1942 
Earned per share. $3.36 $192 a $3. 26 
Calendar Year: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Dividends paid .... 1.37 1.50 1.50 *2.00 1.25 None $0.75 +$0.25 
Price Range: 

High 42% 48% 48% 24% 30 26% +20% 
18% 30% 30% 18% 15% 13% 14 716% 


*Plus jividend. To March 5, 1941. 


Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (DP) 


| PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to March 5, 1941 


Incorporated: 1915, New York. Office: 40 
Wall Street, New York City. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Wednesday in May. Number of 
stockholders: around 9,000. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... Non 
Capital stock (no par)......... 1,122,842 Ho 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1933 '34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 "38 ‘39 1940 


Business: One of the lowest cost copper producers in the 
world. Owns extensive ore reserves in the Peruvian Andes; 
mines yield comparatively large quantities of gold and silver, 
which fact has helped to reduce the cost of copper output. 

Management: Able and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $23.1 million; cash and securities, $16.8 million. 
Working capital ratio: 9.2-to-1. Book value of stock, $34.58 
per share. (Miscellaneous investments, including 39,000 shares 
of American Metal, are not carried as current assets.) 

Dividend Record: Good. Payments made in every year since 
1916 except 1922 and 1933. Present indicated rate, $4. 

Outlook: For the duration of the war, earnings will depend 
upon the extent to which U. S. Government copper purchases 
can replace former European markets. Maintenance of the 
silver purchase program is also an important factor. 

Comment: Stock involves the risks common to all extrac- 
tive ventures, magnified in this case by uncertainty regarding 
South American politics and continuance of the U. S. Govern- 
ment’s silver purchase program. 


939 


Years to Dec. 31: 1937 938 

Earned per share. $3. 38 $5.18 $2.97 

Dividends paid 3.00 4.00 *§.75 4.00 4.00 $4.00 +$1.00 
Price Range: 

653% 74 865s 59% 52% 41% 7 34% 

285g 47% 34% 2614 32 22% 727 


Including extra. To March 5, 1941. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 


. Earnings and Price Range (DL) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to March 5, 1941 = 
incorporated: (originally) 1832, Pennsylvania. 
Office at 140 Cedar Street, New York City. 
Annual meeting: Tuesday before last Friday 
in February. Number of stockholders (Janu- 
ary 31, 1940): 9,350. 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... $9,389,228 


Guaranteed leased line obli- $85.08 
¢. $85,033,000 1933 ‘34 '35 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 194 
Capital stock (£50 par)........ 1,688,824 shs : 


Business: An important eastern railroad, primarily an an- 
thracite coal carrier, connecting the Pennsylvania hard coal 
fields with northern New Jersey and the Port of New York, 
and also with other New York State points. 

Management: Operating executives well qualified. Direc- 
torate includes representatives of First National Bank of New 
York, National City and Chase National banks. 

Financial Position: Not especially strong. Working capital 
deficit, December 31, 1939, $2.1 million; cash, $3.6 million. 
Working capital ratio: 0.7-to-1.. Book value of capital stock, 
$81.99 per share. 

Dividend Record: 
1931; none since. 

Outlook: While more normal traffic levels in manufacturers 
and miscellaneous freight classifications brighten intermediate 
term prospects, the longer term earnings outlook is clouded 
by the indicated continuance of the secular downward trend 
in the use of the carrier’s principal traffic item, which is 
anthracite coal. 

Comment: Despite recent operating progress, the shares are 
far removed from their former investment standing. 


Uninterrupted payments from 1880 to 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years to Dec. 3 9341935. 1936 1988 1939 1940 
Earned per DSI. 17 D$1. 74 D$0.08 45 D$2.34 
High ..... 334 % 2 


*Preliminary. +To March 5, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 26) 
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he accompanying “monthly 
trend” chart remains unchanged, 
showing the last secondary top in 
January and the low point for Octo- 
ber. No change in the monthly trend 
will be indicated until the highest or 
lowest price for one month exceeds 
that of the previous month. The 
eight-months moving average curves 
are now Offering conflicting  testi- 
mony; the “highest price” curve, al- 
though reaching a point of equilib- 
rium in February for the first time in 
ten months, continues to point down- 
ward; on the other hand the “lowest 
price” curve has been advancing for 
two months. Conflict between these 
two averages is rare, and suggests 
that the pent-up forces are likely to 
break out into a dynamic movement. 
The longer the pressure continues, 
the greater the resulting movement. 
The weekly trend chart shows the 
first entry since January 11, namely 
the line connecting the high-low 
range for the week of January 11 with 
that of the week ended February 22. 
The range traversed by this six-week 
trend was 134.27-117.43. The de- 
cline for this phase was 16.84 points, 
or 1.74 times the 9.64 point drop in 
November. The total decline for 
the November-February movement 
amounted to 21.34 points and repre- 
sented a 75.2 per cent correction of 
the 28.36 points recovered from June 
to November. Measured from the 
110.61 and 110.41 low levels of May 
and June, the November-February 


decline also represents “time” correc- 
tions of 65 and 71.4 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

Both the extent and duration cor- 
rections were somewhat excessive for 
a strictly secondary movement. That 
raises the question whether the June- 
November recovery was a secondary 
correction of the September-June 
downturn, or whether the November- 
February decline was a “completed” 
secondary correction of the June- 
November upturn. The next two or 
three weeks may help in finding the 
correct answer to this question. As 
regards pattern, a small wave appar- 
ently failed to develop in the final 
stages of the January-February move- 
ment, and also in the subsequent rally 
from 117.43 to 122.90. 

Volume for both the downward 
movement and the current rally has 
been extraordinarily small, but it has 
shown a tendency to shrink further 
on the rally. Perhaps one of the best 
clues to watch during the period just 
ahead is the action of high grade 
stocks like du Pont, Telephone, Can, 
Eastman, etc. This group, it may be 
recalled, completed its recovery early 
in September and has been subjected 
to much greater liquidation than the 
general run of stocks. If this liquida- 
tion has been completed, then this 
group should provide the leadership 
in the recovery. The passing of 
March 15 will remove an important 
tax obstacle. — Written March 5, 
1941, W. Brian Watson. 


34-WEEK’S MOVING AVERAGE TRENDS 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
ot the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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Upon request, and without obli- 
gation, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter 
should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
2! West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. 
Also for Secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. 
Please write on letterhead. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; 
economy in operation; lasting home 
values; guaranteed protection. A 
valuable booklet for anyone owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or 
build one. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 100 style-leading models at 
new low prices, features and specifi- 
cations unobtainable from any other 
boat builder. 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 


Describing in detail and illustrating 
original signed etchings and litho- 
graphs of 62 leading American artists, 
priced at only $5 each. Also in- 
cluded are 125 illustrations and excit- 
ing biographical data. 


TOWER CHIMES 

15-page booklet describing a living 
memorial to precious memories—for 
churches, office and university build- 
ings as well as estates. One invest- 


ment that never fails to pay rich 
dividends. 


FIFTY COMMON TYPING FAULTS 
AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


This 19-page booklet written by the 
world’s typing champion is most in- 
terestingly illustrated and is filled 
with invaluable information for the 
secretary. Please write on business 
letterhead. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


HOW TO MAKE BETTER HOMES 


64-page booklet, beautifully illustrated 
in color, tells about the benefits of 
better heating, air conditioning and 
better plumbing. Most valuable to 
those planning to build or modernize. 
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Phelps Dodge Corporation 


Reynolds Metals Company 


Data revised to March 5, 1941 ,scomings ond Price Range (PD) 


incorporated: 1885, New York, as Copper 60 orice wance 
Queen Consol. Mining Co. Name changed in 45 | [ages 


1917. Office: 40 Wall Street, New York 30 | 
City. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 15 


il. Number of stockhoiders (December O een $3 
81, 1939): 18,369. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .°$16,855,600 $i 
Capital stock ($25 par)....... 5,071,260 shs 

*Each $1,000 debenture is convertible into 1933 ‘36 ‘37 ‘39 1940 


20 shares of stock until maturity in 1952. 


Business: The second largest domestic copper miner, also 
producing large quantities of lead, gold and silver. Activities 
are well integrated. Extractive operations account for approxi- 
mately 75% of net income. 

Management: Well regarded. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $46.4 million; cash, $31 million; marketable securities, 
$422,417. Working capital ratio: 4.8-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $32.13 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken from 1917 to 1931, when sus- 
pended. Dividends resumed in 1934. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Low production costs give company an important 
competitive advantage. Concentration of activities largely 
within this country is another favorable factor. For the dura- 
tion of the defense program, large demand for copper should 
enable company to display substantial earning power. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more strategically 
situated units in the copper group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends wird Range ~ 
19 


D$0.24 D$0.46 D$0.70 None 1153— 38% 
D0.13 0.11 D0.02 None 18%— 4% 
bax 0.39 0.21 0.60 $0.75 18%—13% 
0.49 0.73 1.22 0.50 28%—12% 

0.92 1.33 2.25 1.25 56%—2556 
RATS 1.40 1.11 2.51 1.60 59%—18% 
0.76 0.95 1.71 1.00 47%—175 

0.91 1.51 2.42 1.50 47144—281% 
70.25 +35%—27% 


*Before depletion. To March 5, 1941. 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 


Earni Price R P. 
Data revised to March 5, 1941 5 vice Renge 


7 
incorporated: 1903, New Jersey. Office: 80 60 
Park Place, Newark, New Jersey. Annual 45 the tsar 
meeting: Third Monday in April. Number 30 


of stockholders (December 31, 1939): 85,685. 15 
*Preferred stock .........- “1, 608,397 shs 


Common stock (no par)........ 5,503,193 shs 


*Comprised of 214,493 shs. 8%: 289,080, 
7%, and 587,312, 6% (all $100 par); 
517,512, $5 no par shares; all issues non- 
callable. 

Business: A holding company which controls utilities fur- 
nishing electric power and light, gas and/or transportation 
service to about 95% of the more than 4 million people in New 
Jersey. Operating revenues: about 57% from electricity, 22% 
gas, and 21% transportation. 

Management: Has long experience and exceptional ability. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $27.4 million; cash, $26 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.9-to-1. Book value (common), $22.35 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1907. Present indicated 
rate, $2.20 per share. 

Outlook: Although gross revenues reflect the improved con- 
ditions in the service territory, heavier depreciation charges 
and higher taxes have more than offset increased sales. 

Comment: The demonstrated earning power of the company 
warrants a good investment rating for the senior shares: the 
primary attraction of the common stock is for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 mos. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
1933. . $3.04 $3.64 $3.16 $3.00 $2.90 
3.12 3.02 2.77 2.82 80 —25 
2.74 2.67 2.63 2.53 2.50 46% —20% 
2.43 2.39 2.65 2.68 2.60 50%4—39 
2.74 2.82 2.69 2.67 2.60 52%—30% 
2.48 2.31 2.26 2.34 2.28 35%4—25 
2.55 2.72 2.94 2.88 2.50 41%—31% 
2.90 2.86 2.58 2.42 2.40 43144—28% 


*To March 5. 1941. 


Data revised to March 5, 1941 ,Famings and Price Range (RLM) 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, acquiring the 40 tence nance 


0. eral Reserve Ban! 2 
Richmond, Va. Annual meeting: First Wed- 10 O50 


nesday after March 15. wt of stock- Or 

holders (April 6, 1937): 4,700. ee 

Capitalization: Funded $2,947,950 ‘$2 

{Preferred stock cum 
conv. ($100 par).. «++. 50,000 shs 

Comnion stock (no par).......1,023,662 she 1933 "34 "35 "36 °37 "38 “39 1900 
“Including $2,000,000 long term notes, due serially until 1945. fCallable at $107%; 

convertible into 3 shares of common. tfU. 8. Foil owns 54%. 


Business: Manufactures foil and allied products, wrappers, 
cartons, bottle tops, etc., made of aluminum, lead, tin, zinc, 
and composition foil. Also makes aluminum powder, paste, 
and paint; building insulation; and a fireproof lath. Com- 
pany is now entering the field of basic aluminum production. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $6.5 million; cash, $1.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.7-to-1. Book value of common, $10.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance. 
Varying common dividends 1929-38; resumed in 1940. 

Outlook: Sizeable government orders for defense products, 
notably aluminum, will affect near term operations. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s risk. Common is 
now a speculation on armament trends. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE R RANGE OF COMMON: 


June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 "Total Dividends Price Range 
eee eee $1.09 $1.25 5% 
Tos. 1.88 1.00 21%— 6 
Sees $0.51 $0. 45 $0.38 $0.34 1.68 11.00 27%—15% 
1935........ 0.30 0.28 0.39 1.26 1.00 32 —17% 
0.26 0 53 0.59 0.58 1.98 $1.00 34. —22% 
1937........ 0.49 0.50 D0.31 1.21 1.00 30%—12% 
2038 ........ 0.09 0.08 0.15 DO.03 0.29 0.15 17%—10 
1039........ 6.12 0.22 0.25 0.63 1.22 None 14%— 7% 
1940........ 0.59 0.84 0.35 eee eee 0.30 15%— 8% 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective periods. +Not available. 
tIn addition paid 25 per cent stock dividend June 1, ve $Also paid $1 a share 
payable in 15-year 3% per cent debentures. {To March 5, 1941. 


Standard Oil Company of California 


, Earnings and Price Range (SD) 


Data revised to March 5, 1941 4 
Incorporated: 1926, Delaware. Office: San 30 
Francisco, California. Annual meeting: First 20 WANGE 
Thursday in May. Number of stockholders 10 < 
(December 31, 1939) : 72,350. 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .*$25,000,000 $3 


Capital stock (no par)........13,003,953 shs 


*Long term serial bank loans. 


= 0 
1933 37 38 “39 1940 


Business: Formerly a member of Standard Oil “monopoly,” 
company is the dominant oil organization on the West Coast 
and one of the major integrated units of the industry. Owns 
large crude reserves in various parts of the country; largest 
is in productive area of Kettleman Hills, California. 

Management: Among the most progressive in the business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $88.1 million; cash and securities, $42 million. Working 
capital ratio: 6.1-to-1. Book value of stock, $42.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent; payments uninterrupted since 
1912. Present indicated rate, $1 per annum. 

Outlook: Level of demand and prices for refined products on 
the West Coast is the chief earnings determinant, but develop- 
ments affecting export business to Far East and other foreign 
interests are also important. Well integrated position makes 
company relatively immune to fluctuations in refining margins. 

Comment: Stock is not a representative oil equity, due to 
company’s dependence on conditions in Pacific Coast territory. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

ear 


8 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 oes 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Pre Range 
1932. o $0.22 $0.30 $0.39 $0.16 $1.07 $2.00 31%—15% 
D0.05 0.15 0.35 0.13 0.58 1.25 45 —19% 
0.25 0.31 0.45 0.40 1.41 1.00 42%—26% 

0.37 0.43 0.40 0.23 1.48 1.00 41%—27 

4.23 0.46 0.59 0.51 1.79 1.20 475% —35 

0.61 0.76 1.03 0.77 3.17 2.00 —27 
0.55 0.64 0.65 0.38 2.22 1.40 34%—25% 
0.25 0.30 0.42 0.41 1.38 1.10 Pt dame 
0.35 0.45 0.49 Ve “os 1.00 26%—16% 

*To March 45, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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PRIORITIES AHEAD 


Concluded from page 8 


basic materials which have not yet 
been subjected to mandatory priori- 
ties. Zinc output has for some time 
been allocated on a voluntary basis, 
but the stringency in the supply- 
demand situation in this metal is 
growing with successive increases in 
military demands (brass for car- 
tridges and shell casings) indicating 
the probability of formal priority 
orders in the near future. 

Other raw materials widely used 
in peacetime industries, such as cop- 
per, may eventually reach the critical 
stage. Near term copper require- 
ments indicate that there would be a 
serious deficiency of this metal over 
the next few months were it not for 
the large South American copper 
purchases made by the U. S. Metals 
Reserve Company (RFC subsidiary ). 
Rationing of a basic material of such 
fundamental importance to many in- 
dustries, for which economical sub- 
stitutes are not available, would cause 
widespread dislocations and might 
seriously affect the business and 
profits of a wide variety of manufac- 
turing enterprises. 


COPPER AND NICKEL? 


On. the basis of defense plans re- 
vealed up to the present time, it would 
appear that voluntary preferences for 
copper and other materials not cur- 
rently on the critical list could be 
continued without drastically restrict- 
ing supplies needed for legitimate 
requirements of production for civ- 
ilian purposes. The management of 
International Nickel recently asserted 
that the shortage of nickel had been 
caused by excessive stocking of in- 
ventories and that the supply is 
adequate for actual production re- 
quirements. But the supply-demand 
prospects in these and other basic 
raw materials may change radically 
within a few weeks. 

It is generally assumed that enact- 
ment of the lease-lend bill will be 
followed shortly by announcement of 
plans for a further vast expansion of 
the scope of the defense program, 
with a view to sharp increases in 
arms shipments to Britain while 
maintaining the objectives of home 
defense. This probably means further 
emphasis upon industrial mobilization 
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“INVESTING FOR WIDOWS 
AND RETIRED INDIVIDUALS” 


This New Book Contains 14 Reprints of Recent 


HERE is a new book—Ii4 chapters—that 
should prove of immense value to the two 
large groups of investors mentioned above 
and to lawyers having widows and retired 
individuals as their clients. 


Former orthodox investment programs for 
people dependent upon income from securi- 
ties are not suitable, in most cases, today. 
This is due to the topsy-turvy condition of 


Investment Studies and Portfolios 


the world and to the very high prices and 
very low yields of best quality securities. 
A probable upward trend in interest rates 
makes the latter now quite vulnerable. 


There are many golden nuggets of prac- 
tical information in “INVESTING FOR 
WIDOWS AND RETIRED INDIVIDUALS." 
Don't miss this useful little book. Send $1 for 
your copy. Or, add only 50 cents to the 
price of any subscription offer. 


FREE ON REQUEST 
(1) List of Books on “Stock Speculation” 
(2) Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly “Stock Charts” 
(3) List of Books on “Stock Market Investment” 
(4) List of Books and Charts on “Trading in Wheat and Commodities” 
(5) Sample Ruled Forms from “Mi-Reference” and “My-Finances”—Personal 


Investment Record Books 


(6) List of Books, Tables and Charts Relating to the Dow Theory and Dow- 


Jones Daily Averages 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book 
Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


Financial World Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON 


COMMON STOCK 1941 1940 

12 Months to January 31 

9 Months to January 3! 

Crown Zellerbach ...........++++. 1.62 1.69 


Royal 


Waukesha Motor 

West Virginia Dp 
1940 1939 
12 Months 31 
Abbott Laboratories ............. 89 61 
American Bank Note....... Do. 57 
American Colortype 1.91 1.71 
American Metal .........--eseeeee 2.69 2.12 
American Stores .......--+eeeeees 0.76 0.89 
American TobactO 5.59 5.12 
Borden 1.72 1.81 
Bower Roller "Bearing 3.73 3.23 
66.06 000046000 6.15 1.04 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper.. *0.85 *0.77 
Celanese Corp. of America........ 3.39 3.67 
Chart 2.38 1.05 
Container Corp. of America........ 2.85 1.85 
Diamond Match ........ceseesee- 1.51 1.64 
Dresser Manufacturing ........... 3.57 2.55 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Assoc......... 7D0.18 D1.05 
Electric Storage Battery.......... 2.39 2.01 
Gar Wood Industries............. 0.93 0.25 
71.95 1.43 
General Refractories ............ 2.47 2.24 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


Hall (C. M.) Lamp 
Homestake Mining 
Houdaille- Hershey 
International Salt 


ks 
Marlin Rockwell 
McCall Corp. . e 
Mesta Machine 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator... 
Monsanto Chemical .............. 
National Lead 
National Tea 


1.02 


S 
~ 


Radio Corp. of America.......... 
Rustless Iron & Steel............ 
82 
cox 
Zonite Producis ........ 
9 Months 
6 Months to D 
b—Clas stock, *—Before Preliminary. 


for defense, with the prospect of a 
practical equivalent of a full war 
economy in the not distant future. 
If this estimate of what lies ahead 
proves to be correct, the priority or- 
ders already issued represent merely 
the beginning of official rationing. 
Subsequent functioning of the priority 


machinery will necessitate readjust- 
ments curtailing “business as usual”’ 
to a much greater extent than the 
restrained and relatively moderate 
resort to. priority powers which has 
been the prevailing policy in the 
administration of the defense pro- 
gram up to the present time. 
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The Texas Corporation 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 


s Earnings and Price Range (TX) 
Data vevised to March 5, 1941 60 a“ } 
PRICE RANG i 
Incorperated: 1926, Delaware. Successor to 45 
a 1902 company. Offices: Chrysler Building, 30 | 
New York City. Annual meeting: Fourth 15 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 0 EARNED PER SHARE 36 
(December 31, 1939): 87,875. $4 
Capitalization: Funded and 
other long term debt......... $102,521,408 PER suane 
Capital stock ($25 par)...... - 10,876,139 shs 1933 34°35 “36 “37 “38 “39 1940 


Business: A major oil unit and one of the leading inde- 
pendents. Onerations are well integrated and completely 
diversified. Distribution carried on in every state and almost 
every country in the world. Tradenames: “Texaco,” “Fire 
Chief,” “Sky Chief,” “Indian,” “Marfak,” “Havoline,” etc. 

Management: Conservative and able. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $136.4 million; cash, $65.5 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.6-to-1. Book value of stock, $43.09 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1902. Present rate, $2. 

Outlook: Well integrated and geographically diversified 
facilities should enable company to continue to better the 
industry’s average earnings performance, although conditions 
abroad will have adverse effects upon foreign operations. 
Refined product prices are by far the most important factor 
affecting profits. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better grade issues among the 
leading oil equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD ANo PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec 937 938 1939 194 1941 

Earned per $183 02 $2 13 $3.02 

Dividends paid ........ 1.00 “1.50 “2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 $1.00 
Price Range: 

30% 5514 65% 495% 50% 475% $40% 

16% 28% 34% 3258 32% 33 


*Including extras. +9 months to September 30, compared with $1.61 for same period 
in 1939. tiIncludes 50 cents payable April 1, 1941. §To March 5, 1941. 


Thompson Products, Incorporated 


Earnings and Price Range (THO) 
Data revised to March 5, 1941 so 


40 
PRICE RANGE | 
incorporated: 1901, Ohio. Office at 2196 30 i 
Clarkwood Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual 20 
meeting: Last Tuesday in March. Number 10 


of stockholders (December 31, 1939): ap- 0 
proximate; preferred, 700; common, 2,400. 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........3 
*Prior preferred stock $5 cum. 
28,290 shs 
Common stock (n0 par).......... 293,290 shs 1933 “34 “35 “36 38 39 1940 


*Callable at $105 per share; convertible into common at $30 a share (1 share of 
preferred for 3% sbares of common). 

Business: An important manufacturer of valves, pistons, tie 
rods, spring bolts, water pumps and other parts for auto- 
mobile, airplane and other internal combustion motors. Sells 
parts for original equipment to leading motor manufacturers 
and distributes replacement parts through some 2,500 jobbers. 

Management: Includes higkly capable engineering talent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital September 
30, 1940, $4.7 million; cash, $634,722. Working capital ratio: 
1.9-to-1. Book value of common, $24.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears on old preferred liquidated in 
1935. Regular payments on present %5 preferred. Dividends 
on common, initiated July, 1936, paid irregularly since. 

Outlook: Growing importance of the aviation business is an 
outstanding factor. Large automotive replacement parts busi- 
ness should continue as a backlog for earnings. 

Comment: With government orders approaching a dominant 
position in the company’s business, status of stock is changing 
from a business cycle issue to a ‘war baby.” 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Earnings and Price Range (UK) 
150 
Data revised to March 5, 1941 120+ | 


| PRICE RANGE | 
Incorporated: 1917, New York. Office: Car- nd 7a yor 
bide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd 30 .}2 


Street, New York City. Annual meeting: if 
Third Tuesday in April. Number of stock- OF TARNED PER SHARE 
holders (December 31, 1939): 64,148. 


Capitalization: Funded debt..... $30,000,000 
Capital stock (no par)........9.277,788 shs 


0 
1933 ‘37 “38 "39 1940 


Business: A strongly entrenched chemical concern; derives 
its income from four principal sources: (a) calcium carbide, 
dissolved acetylene and oxy-acetylene welding-cutting equip- 
ment; (b) electrodes, carbons and batteries, and other carbon 
products; (c) synthetic organic chemicals and plastics; (d) 
electric furnace ferro-alloys. Outlets are widely diversified. 

Management: Progressive in developing new markets. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $110.8 million; cash, $48.7 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $3.4 million. Working capital ratio: 5.9-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $29.56 a share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Payments made without inter- 
ruptions since formation in 1917. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: While sales generally follow the rate of activity in 
the heavy industries, large diversification of outlets mitigates 
cyclical influences. Plastic and synthetic fibre divisions hold 
promise of further rapid expansion. 

Comment: Reflecting a strong treasury position and the 
growth factor, the shares usually sell on a low yield basis. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPTAL STOCK: 


ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 our Dividends Price Range 
$0.18 $0.29 $0.51 $0.59 $1.57 $1.05 51%—19 
1934 0. 0.5. 0.4 0.7 3.25 1.20 50%—35% 
Se 0.59 0.59 0.69 1.16 3.03 1.55 75%—44 
0.83 0.88 0.90 1.48 4.09 2.30 
See 1.11 1.18 1.12 1.40 4.81 3.20 111 —61% 
See 0.47 0.42 0.61 1.27 2.77 2.40 9 
6.58 0.60 0.92 1.76 3.86 1.90 
1.13 1,02 1.19 88%—59 7% 


*To March 5, 1941. 


Zonite Products Corporation 


. Earnings and Price Range (ZP) 
Data revised to March >, 1941 ; PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1927, Delaware. Office: 370 4 ie 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Annual 2 , 
meeting: Third Tuesday in March. Number 0 
of stockholders (February 18, 1941): 3,319. pr 
a PER SHARE $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 0 
Capital stock ($1 par) sonveresece 825,656 = | DEFICIT PER SHaRE | 1 
1933 ‘34°35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: Manufactures and distributes drugs and allied 
products. Leading trade-marked products are “Forhan’s Tooth- 
paste and Toothpowder,” “Zonite Antiseptic,” “Zonitors,” 
“Zoni-Cream,” “Argyrol,” “Andron,” “Ovoferrin” and “Larvex.” 
Has subsidiaries in Canada and in England. Foreign sales 
normally account for some 15% of total. 

Management: Present management group, installed in 1939, 
has effected some improvement. 

Financial Position: Fairly satisfactory. Working capital De- 
cember 31, 1940, $938,693; cash, $636,882. Working capital ratio: 
6.5-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $1.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1927-32; none since. 

Outlook: Important changes in sales and promotion policies 
inaugurated by new management are apparently bearing fruit. 
But competition remains extremely keen and together with 
higher taxes militates against profit expansion. 

Comment: The stock is one of the more speculative of the 
listed drug products shares. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ear’s ear’s 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

Skedene D$0.01 D$0.10 D$0.26 D$0.44 D$0.81 $0.30 10 — 2% peaks be $0.25 $0.21 $0.16 $0.07 $0.69 $0.55 9%— 4 
D0.31 0.81 0.49 D0.43 0.56 None 2014,— 5% 0.09 0.19 0.15 0.02 0.45 None 3% 
0.54 1.04 0.14 DO.37 1.35 None 20%—10 0.16 0.07 0.09 D0.44 D0.12 None 7™%— 3% 
0.54 6.90 0.50 0.66 2.60 None 26%—13% 10.23 D0.37 0.07 0.35 D0.18 None 7™%— 2% 
a 0.78 1.21 0.17 0.42 2.58 1.50 32%—245% Se 0.03 D0.04 0.11 0.02 0.12 None o9%— 5% 
eee 0.95 1.53 0.42 0.02 2.92 0.90 28%—10 Sear 0.05 Nil 0.13 D0.01 0.17 None 9%— 2% 
D0.36 0.66 0.53 6.50 1.33 0.25 28%— 8% 0.03 D0.10 0.12 6.01 0.06 None 5%— 2% 
1.07 1.06 6.88 3.90 1.00 33%4—17 9.01 DO.05 0.01 Nil D#.03 None 38%— 2 
1.66 1.66 1.78 384%—25% 0.09 0.03 0.04 None 4%— 2 

“To March 5, 1941, *To March 5. 1941. 
. (lor additional Factographs. please turn to page 30) 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 


Concluded from page 9 


pects for the current year. This 
comes about as a result of the practice 
on the part of farmers of buying most 
of their equipment early in the year, 
in advance of the planting season. 
and the extent of their purchases is 
thus governed partly by the amount 
of cash they have on hand (from sale 
of the previous year’s crops) and 
partly by the earnings anticipated 
from the season just ahead. 
Another factor to be considered is 
the impetus toward mechanization of 
farms provided by the increase in 
wage rates paid to farm labor in 
recent years, and the possibility that 
this trend may be accelerated if the 
national defense program lures agri- 
cultural workers to industrial areas. 
Finally, there appears little question 
that a deficiency still exists in farm 
equipment as a result of the sub- 
normal volume of purchases from 
1931 through 1934. All these fac- 
tors have constructive implications 
ior makers of agricultural machinery. 


SALES TREND 


Sales of such equipment for 
domestic use amounted to $458 mil- 
lion in 1929, failing to equal the 1920 
peak of $471 million. After declining 
to $117 million in 1932, they rose to 
a new peak of $507 million in 1937, 
and last year’s sales probably did not 
fall very far short of this figure. Total 
sales in 1937 exceeded the 1929 total 
by a narrow margin because of a 
decline in export shipments, and the 
current outlook for foreign sales is 
not particularly encouraging although 
no sharp further slump appears to be 
in prospect. 

The sustained high level of domes- 
tic demand that is in prospect for the 
coming several years should, by and 
large, enable the better situated com- 
panies in the industry to continue 
earnings at around current levels, at 
least. Here and there individual units 
will be affected from time to time by 
unusual factors, such as the strike 
now in effect at International Har- 
vester, which is temporarily having 
an adverse effect on earnings. And, 
of course, some are having their usual 
peace-time business augmented by 
defense contracts. But all in all, the 
group appears to have at least average 
market possibilities. 
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Take the Right Steps 
to Protect Your Capital 
and Conserve 


Your Income 


OUR primary problem today is the same as that of every other 

investor—the formulation and carrying out of a program keyed to 
your individual circumstances, requirements and objectives, and de- 
signed to conserve your capital and protect your income. 


The greatest handicap under which the average investor labors in 
formulating a succesful policy is the tendency to rely on his own judg- 
ment in interpreting investment conditions, coupled with unwillingness 
to face the facts. In a difficult situation such as the present one he tem- 
porizes, instead of digging deep into conditions and ascertaining exactly 
where he stands and just what to do to protect his position. 


True, this is a task for specialists 
equipped with every facility for re- 
search and for analysis of the myriad 
data that determine security values. 
But that only emphasizes the impor- 
tance of immediate action, for the situa- 
tion promises to become more complex 
rather than simpler. 

You can end your investment per- 
plexities today, and get away from the 
dangers that multiply in the path of 


those who delay action, by placing your 
investment progress under the direc- 
tion of the staff of the Research 
Bureau. 

Under expert, personalized guidance 
you will be assisted in getting the 
maximum returns from your invest- 
ments, just as if you had your own 
investment laboratory and a corps of 
specialists devoting their entire time 
to your problems. 


The annual fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the value of 
your holdings at enrollment. The minimum fee ($125 a year) applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000. Mail your list of securities with 
the minimum fee today—or use the coupon for complete information. 


PLEASE EXPLAIN 
(without obligation to me) 
how your Service will aid 
me to take advantage of 
today’s opportunities for 
better income and profits. 

I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


ADDRESS 


Income []_ Capital enhancement [] 


CLIP AND MAI 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Objective: 


(or) Both (1 
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Amer. Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 


Electric Power & Light Corporation 


Data revised to March 5, 1941 0 Earnings and Price Range (DT) 


incorporated: 1929, Delaware (originally 
established in 1899). Office: 40 West 40th 30 


St., New York City. Annual meeting: Second 20 | | 
Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders 10 
(December 31, 1939): Preferred, 729; com- 


mon, 52,171. 


Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$7,500,000 | EARNED PER SHARE $1 

+Preferred stock 7% cum. 
($100 43,864 shs DEFICIT PER SHaRe 

Common stock (no par)....... 10,043,701 shs 


1933 °35 °36 “38 °39 1940 


*Long term notes. 7fCallable at $175. 


Business: The world’s leading manufacturer of heating 
equipment and plumbing fixtures. Also makes building equip- 
ment and a line of air-conditioning apparatus. Under normal 
world conditions, foreign sales accounted for 25% of total. 

Management: Among the most experienced in the field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $37.4 million; cash, $11.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
7.7-to-1. Book value of common, $8.80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance. 
Varying common dividends 1904-32; 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Operations will respond chiefly to changes in 
domestic building activity. Since results of foreign sub- 
sidiaries are no longer being consolidated, adverse effects of 
war on foreign operations will not be reflected in earnings. 

Comment: Preferred occupies investment rank. Large stock 
capitalization tends to restrict per share results on common. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
7 Tes D$0.65 $0.10 12%— 3% 
cisnes és $0.03 $0.10 $0.29 $0.28 0.70 0.45 27%—18 
. 0.16 0.20 0.27 0.05 0.68 0.60 29%— 9% 
D0.07 D0.02 0.08 D0.07 D0.08 0.15 19%— 9 
TPL Gctesee D0.04 0.03 0.13 0.22 0.34 0.30 18%— 8% 
ee 0.04 0.10 0.21 0.35 0.70 0.40 10%— 4% 


— *Earnings based on number al shares outstanding at the end of - period. Not 
available. $To March 5, 1941 


Earnings and Price Range (EL) 


Data revised to March 5, 1941 0 
Incorporated: 1925, Maine. Office: 2 Rector 0 jee 


Street, New York City. Annual meeting: 20 
First Wednesday in November. 10 
Capitalization: Subsidiary o 

Subsidiary preferred stocks.....$117,329,400 $2 
*Own preferred stock (no par). 848,855 $ 


-8,451,287 shs 1933 °34 °35 °37 "38 ‘39 1940 


*Consists of 514,162 shs. $7 and 255,431 shs, $6 cum. first; 75,439 shs. $7 cum. 
second preferred; first preferred callable at $110 and second at $1 05. 

Business: A holding company, controlling a group of public 
utilities operating in 12 states, largely in the Southwest. 
Revenues derived as follows: 47%, electric power and light; 
30% natural gas, 10% transportation, and 9% crude oil. 

Management: Controlled by Electric Bond & Share. 

Financial Position: Working capital position reflects large 
loans payable of subsidiaries. Net working capital deficit 
December 31, 1939, $9 million; cash, $22.6 million. Working 
capital ratio: 0.83-to-1. Book value (common), $11.38 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common and second pre- 
ferred suspended, 1932. None since. On first preferred, pay- 
ments suspended 1933, small payment made in December, 1940; 
arrears on $7 pfd. $56.81 per share; $6 pfd $48.70 per share. 

Outlook: Final regulatory decisions concerning integration, 
etc., are the most important influences in the long term outlook. 

Comment: All classes of stock remain in an essentially 
speculative position. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ea 


Own common stock (no par). 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends ~~ Range 
D$0.46 $0.55 $0.09 D$0.51 D$0.33 $0.50 — 2% 
1933 DO0.I8 D0.74 D0.56 D2.32 None 1 
0.02 D0.62 D0.43 D1.638 None 9%— 2) 
D0.06 D0.67 D0.52 D0.15 D1.40 None T%— 1 
0.33 DO0.04 0.18 0.13 0.60 None 25%— 6%. 
0.54 0.22 0.20 0.21 1.17 None 265%— 
0.22 20 .36 0.04 DO.30 None 14 — 6% 
= 0 D0.37 D0.40 0.18 D0.35 None 12%— 6°, 
0.61 D0.22 D0.32 None 8%— 3 


To March 5, 1941. 


Climax Molybdenum Company 


_Fornings and Price Range (CXM) 


Data revised to March 5, 1941 | WANGE 
incorporated: 1918, Delaware. Office: 500 30 nf PLA 


Fifth Ave., _ York City. Annual meet- 15 =i 

stockholders (March 4, 1940): — $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non bs 
Capital stock (no par)......... 2,520,000 4 


0 
1933 "34 ‘37 ‘39 1940 


Business: Produces about 75% of the world’s output of 
molybdenum, an alloying metal used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of steel and machine tools. Molybdenum also has im- 
portant applications in the manufacture of electrical equip- 
ment, and chemicals and dyes. Owns the world’s largest 
known reserve of molybdenum, at Climax, Colorado. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $9.9 million; cash, $8.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
5.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $30.96 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments 1933 to date; present 
annual basis, $1.20 plus extras. 

Outlook: While export restrictions continue, rate of domestic 
steel production—together with extent of general armament 
activity—will continue to be the chief factor in operations. 

Comment: Stock represents a specialized type of situation. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

ea 


8 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Price 


ons T ce 0.36 

os» sce T ove 1.28 

$0.67 $0.93 $0.52 $0.73 2.85 

0.79 0.42 0.87 1.03 3.12 

0.50 0.52 1.23 1.84 4.09 -20 

0.68 0.69 0.50 2.20 

oes cee eee eee 90.30 


*Based on present capitalization, reflecting 3-for-1 split-up in October, 1937. +Not 
available. tIncluding extras. $Listed on New York Stock Exchange October 9, 1937. 
“To March 5, 1941. 
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Foster Wheeler Corporation 


Dete vevieed to Merch 5S, 1941 ,Farnings and Price Range (FWC) 
incorporated: 1927, New York (predecessor 60 
established 1894). Office at 165 Broadway, 
New York City. Annual meeting: Fourth 45 
Monday in March. Number of stockholders 30 
(February 17, 1940): preferred, 303; com- 15 - a 


mon, 2,314. 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... 


PRICE RANGE = 


EARNED PER SHARE $2 


RD DRT) 8 
Common stock ($10 par)......... 258,180 shs 


1933 '34 °35 °36 ‘39 1940 


*Callable at $115 per share. 

Business: A leading factor in design, manufacture and in- 
stallation of steam power plants and oil refineries. Also 
manufactures copper and brass tubing. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital as of December 
31, 1939, $3.3 million; cash and marketable securities, $1.2 mil- 
lion. Working capital ratio: 2.1-to-1. Book value of common 
stock, $14.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. No payments on the pre- 
ferred from 1933 through 1940. Giving effect to the April 1, 
1941, payment, preferred arrears total $49 per share; nothing 
on common since 1931. 

Outlook: Defense orders plus the improved prospects for the 
industrial and public utility divisions of the company’s busi- 
ness suggest better earnings over the intermediate term. 

Comment: Although the statistical background is improving. 
the earnings and dividend records necessitate a speculative 
rating for both classes of stock. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 . Year’s Total Price Range 
D$3.11 D$2.59 D$5.70 15%— 8 
6:5 654290006060 D2.15 D1.4 D3.63 23 — 4% 
| D2.16 D0.68 D2.84 22 — 8% 
D0.88 D2.19 D3.07 30 — 9% 
p0.34 D1.53 D1.87 45%—24% 
0.05 D0.90 D0. 54%—11% 
0.07 0.11 0. 295%—1 
D0.75 0.65 D0.10 29%—14 


: * To March 5, 1941. 
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MINN.-HONEYWELL 


Concluded from page 8 


took over Time-O-Stat Controls 
Company, a producer of automatic 
temperature controls. Late in 1934 
Brown Instrument Company was 
acquired. The latter makes high 
temperature controls for industrial 
use, and gives the parent company 
representation in a field of growing 
importance and wide possibilities. In 
1937 Minneapolis-Honeywell bought 
out National Regulator Company, a 
manufacturer of various pneumatic 
devices for control of temperature. 

These acquisitions together with 
the strong secular growth trend 
evidenced by the company’s own 
products resulted in sales setting suc- 
cessive new records in 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1940. Last year the volume 
of business amounted to almost $16 
million, against a pre-depression peak 
of $6.2 million in 1929. But profits 
have not quite kept pace with the 
expansion in sales, because of higher 
costs and lower prices caused by 
increasing competition. 


PROFIT MARGINS 


The proportion of sales carried 
through to net income has always 
been high and is still well above 
average, but is considerably below 
former levels. In 1929 this ratio 
amounted to 23 per cent, a figure 
which was almost equaled in 1936. 
Last year, however, only 15.9 per cent 
of the sales dollar was retained as net 
earnings, the smallest proportion in 
the company’s thirteen-year history 
except for 1939 and the three depres- 
sion years 1931, 1932 and 1938. In 
1940 the margin of improvement over 
1939 was small but encouraging. 

The company has subsidiaries in 
Canada, England, Holland and Swe- 
den, but does not depend heavily on 
income from these sources. Its in- 
vestment in the Dutch unit was writ- 
ten off out of income in 1940; had it 
not been for this charge and the 
increase in taxes, net income would 
have set a new record and would 
have equaled 20.8 per cent of sales. 
(The annual report for 1940 states 
that no provision will be made for 
excess profits taxes in this year’s 
quarterly statements until cumulative 
1941 earnings exceed the amount 
exempted by law.) 

At the end of 1940, the company 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
Allied Stores pf............ $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 17 
Aluminum Co. Amer .. Mar. 21 Mar. 10 
Amer. Bank Note Q Apr. 1 Mar. ll 
Am. Cities P. & L. * e. Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
Am. Crystal Sugar. . 3 Mor. 

Q 1 Mar. 17 
Amer. OGranamid A Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
lic Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Am. Fork & 25c¢ .. Mar.15 Mar. 5 
Am, Hawaiian 8. Mar.31 Mar. 15 
Am. Home Products M Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Amer. Tobaceo Co. 6 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Am. Water Wks. & EI. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
da Mar. 24 Mar. 11 
.. Mar. 18 Mar. 11 
Arkansas P. Lt. pf Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
buninteetasced 1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Armour & Co. (Dei. $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Beatrice 25 Q Apr. 1 13 
$1. 25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 13 
Bell Tel. $2 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 22 
Beneficial Ind’l Loan.......... Mar.3l Mar. 15 
Black & Mar. 31 Mar. 14 
Q Mar.15 Mar. 7 
Brazil Trac. L. & P. pf. Q Apr. 1 15 
Bridgeport Brass Mar. 28 Mar. 17 
Bridgeport Gas Lt, .......... 50e Q Mar. 31 Mar. 14 
Briggs & Mar.15 Mar. 7 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
es 2 reer $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Canada Northern Pwr. 25¢c Q Apr. 25 Mar. 1 
Canada Packers ........ Se Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Cannon Mills .......... 50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Capital Transit ......cccccses 25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
50c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 14 
Do 7% $3.50 S Jan. 30 Jan. 17 
$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
7% $1.75 Q July 1 June 17 
Metal W. Strip..15c .. Mar.18 Mar. 14 
*Chic, Flexible Shaft....... $1.50 .. Mar. 31 Mar. 21 
Cincinanti G. & E, pf....... $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 17 
City Auto Stamping.......... TSc .. Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Clark Controller Co...........50e .. Mar.14 Mar. 10 
Cluett, Peabody Mar. 25 Mar. 15 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Commercial” Q Mar. 31 Mar. 11 
$1. Q Mar. 31 Mar. 14 
Invest. $1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Do $1.06% Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Cons. Gus QA 1 Mar. 15 
De ‘4% $1.12% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
4% pf. C $1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Can Mar. 20 Mar. 10 
Creameries of Amer. : Q Mar. 31 Mar. 10 
Se .. Apr. 25 Apr. 15 
Crown Zoellorbach 25¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 13 
Daniels & Fisher Strs......... Q ar. 15 Mar. 
De Long Hook & Eye ........ $1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Diveo-Twin Truck oe +.» Mar.16 Mar. 6 
Dennison Mfg. pr. pf. 6 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Se .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Eagle-Picher Lead...:........ 10c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 
East. Gas & Fuel Asso. 44%% 
$1.12% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Do 75c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Electric Auto-Lite ........... 75e .. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
El Paso Natural Gas......... 5de Q Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
Empire Power $6 pf......... $1.50 Q Mar. 29 Mar. 10 
Ex-Cello-O Corp. 65c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 17 
2 Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Federal Mining & Sm.......... $1 . 20 Mar. 10 
Witth Ave. Coad 25c .. Mar. 28 Mar. 14 
First Nat'l Stores ......... 62%ce Q Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
25e .. Mar. 25 Mar. 15 
Food Machinery 35e .. Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
$1.12% Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
50c .. Mar. 15 Mar. 
General Electric ............+- 35c .. Apr. 25 Mar. 14 
General Fireproofing ......... -. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Gen. Pub. Utilities Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Gen. Railway Signal 6% pf. $ 50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Gen. Refractories ............ 40c .. Mar. 28 Mar. 10 
Glidden Co. 44% pf....... 56%c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Godchaux Sugar A............ -. Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Geld & TH $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 31 
Gt. -. Apr. 2 Mar. 15 
$1.75 Q Apr. 2 Mar. 15 
Greyhound 25c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 22 
25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Hackensack Waiter pf. A.. Q Mar. 31 Mar. 17 
Helme Co. (G. W.).......- $1. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 
$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
Hercules Powder 60c .. Mar. 25 Mar. 14 
Hollinger 5e .. Mar. 25 Mar. 11 
2 .. Mar.31 Mar. 20 
Inspiration — Copper ..... 25c .. Mar.25 Mar. 10 
We $1.75 Q May 1 Apr 
International Shoe Co....... 37 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Irving Air Q Apr. 1 Mar. 17 
Jersey Cent. P. & L. 7% pf i. 75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Be -50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
$1.37% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Kobacker 25e .. Mar. 14 Mar. 
Koppers Co. 6% pf......... $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar, 15 
20c .. Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
Stipe eo Ape. 1 Mar. 
Teche. Steel Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Lone Star Cement ........... 730 Q Mar. 31 Mar. 11 
30c .. Apr. 1 Mar! 15 
$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Q Apr. 10 Mar. 19 
Master Electric ......ccccoce. 60c Q Mar. 20 Mar. 
Mathieson Alkali Wks....... 387%c Q Mar. 31 Mar. 10 
Q Mar. 31 Mar. 10 
MeCrory c .. Mar.31 Mar. 18 


Company Rate riod able 
60e .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
175 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. & 
-$1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
$1.50 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 22 
Samana "Gas $5 Lt. pt..$1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Miss. River Pr. 6% pf.....$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Monroe Loan Society -..0¢ .. Age. 15 Ape...8 
Montgomery Ward & Co. A..$1.75 Q@ Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
Nat'l Cash Register .. --.35e .. Apr. 15 Mar. $1 
Nat'l Cylinder Gas. 20 Mar. 24 Mar. 10 
Nat'l Malleable & Cast. -25¢ .. Mar. 22 Mar. 8 
Nat'l] Oil .. Mar.31 Mar. 2) 
Nat. Steel Q Apr.15 Mar. 3) 
Neisner Bros. 4%% pf...$1. is Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
N. Jersey Pr. & Lt. $6 pf 50 Q Apr. 1 ar. 5 
S Mar.15 Mar. 7 
N. Y¥. City Omnibus ......... T5e Q Mar. 28 Mar. 20 
Ohio Brass A. & B c .. Mar. 24 Mar. & 
Omnibus Corp. ........ Q Mar. 31 Mar. 14 
2 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Ottawa Lt. Ht. & Pr. > Q@ Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Panhandle East Pipe L -. Mar. 20 Mar. 5 
Parke Davis & Co. > .. Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
Penna. Edison $5 pf. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
cc Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Penna, Glass Sand . ¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Penna. Telephone Corp. $2. io” 
623 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Penney 75e Q Mar. 31 Mar. 14 
| Nemes Tel. pf. 63 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Penna, Water & Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$5 pf. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Piaudler Co. -. Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
Phila. El. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Phileo Corp. -- Mar. 26 Mar. 14 
Pitts. Plate -» Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Pitts. Motallurg -- Mar.15 Mar. 7 
Power 6% pf. 50 3 Apr. Mar 
Public H.) $6 pf.. 50 Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
Lieneksemnesweesd $1.25 Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
50c Q Apr. Mar. 13 
Reliance Steel Corp -. Mar.31 Mar. 21 
Rochester Telephone Q Apr. 1 Mar. 26 
Do 6%% Ist pf..... an Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Reos Bros, 37%ee Q Mar. 20 Mar. 13 
Roeser & Pendleton .......... 2 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Saguenay Pr. 5%% pf $1.37% Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Sen Jose Water Wks....... 374%2c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$1.50 .. Mar. 21 Mar. 10 
$1.50 Q 21 Mar. 10 
Snider 25c .. Mar.15 Mar 
8. Carolina El, & G. $6 pf..$1.50 Q Mar.31 Mar. 20 
So. Caiif. pee $1.50 pf.. ree Q Apr. 15 Mar. 20 
544% Q Apr. 15 Mar 
Q Mar. 28 Mar. 13 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 6 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 6 
Q May 15 Apr. 30 
Do 6% pf. $1.50 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 20 
Springfield "Gus $7 pf.$1.75 Q Apr Mar. 15 
Sterchi Bros. 6% pf.......«... 75e Q Mar. 31 Mar. 20 
Water $4. 50 
rr $1.12% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Timken- 1 .. Mar. 20 Mar. 10 
Twentieth Cent.-Fox pf Q Mar. 31 Mar. 17 
United Biscuit ......... .. Mar. 24 Mar. 14 
Union Premier Food 2 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 17 
50e .. Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
-. Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Wagner Elec. Co....... Q Mar. 20 Mar 
Waukesha Motor Co...... Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Wesson O. & Snowdrift oo S458. 3 Mae. 
Westmoreland Coal ........... 1 Mae. 
West Penn Elec, A......... Q Mar.31 Mar. 14 
Q Mar. 25 Mar. 10 
$1. ‘12% Q Apr. 15 Mar. 20 
Wisconsin Mich. Pow. Co. 416% 

$1.12% Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
woodward Trom Q Mar. 25 Mar. 15 
10s Q Mar. 31 Mar. 18 
Worcester Salt Co............! 50e Q Mar. 31 Mar. 21 
Accumulated 
Am. Hair & Felt 2d pf..... $7.50 .. Mar. 15 Mar. 10 
Am. $1.12% .. Apr. 1 Mar. 10 

e .. Apr. 1 Mar. 10 

Bliss (E. W. $1.50 Mar. 17 Mar. 10 
Mar. 17 Mar. 10 

Byers (A. M.) 1% pf...$1.75 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Ries. Pus. & It. 30c .. Apr. 1 Mar. & 
Empire Power 50c .. Mar. 20 Mar. 10 
Do $6 $1.50 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 6 

Extra 
50c .. Mar. 27 Mar. 14 
Canada 50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Locke Steel Chain ............ 10¢ Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Participating 


“Reprinted to correct total amount payabe of $1.50 not 
$1.50 and 25c extra as previously shown. 


had British and U. S. armament or- 
ders on hand amounting to about $2 
million, or one-eighth of last year’s 
sales. This business, together with 
the stimulation of normal activities 
by a continued high rate of industrial 
activity and of public purchasing 


power, suggests that 1941 earnings 
should be very satisfactory. At pres- 
ent prices around 43, the stock yields 
seven per.cent and is selling at only 
11.1 times 1940 earnings, a very 
reasonable ratio for an equity with 
such a favorable record. 
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4 Week Ended 4 ——__- Week Ended 
Weekly Trade Indicators Weekly Car Loadings Feb.32. Feb.15. 
Miscellaneous 1 1940 Eastern District 1941 1940 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 126,550 129,240 100,855 Baltimore & Ohio ............ 55,554 59,645 47,033 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 2,826 2,82 ,479 Chesapeake & QOhio............ 32,475 33,719 30,107 
§Steel Operations (% of cap.).. 97.5 96. 64.6 Delaware & Hudson .......... 14,218 15,436 11,918 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 756,670 678,493 634,636 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 15,734 17,877 15,769 
#Wholesale Commodity Price Erie 25,944 27,437 21,963 
82.5 82.8 82.2 Norfolk & Western ........... 28,088 27,992 22,224 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.).... 3,632 3,630 3,798 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 24,474 24,536 20,106 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 96,917 95,812 99,295 New York Central............. 88,617 91,092 74,155 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 132,372 133,012 127,832 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 17,79 18,209 15,235 
Feb. 22 Feb. 15 Feb. 24 113,163 116,594 92,641 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2,556 $2,699 $2,612 12,25 12,772 10,768 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,623 2,821 2,282 15,842 16,558 13,567 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,722 1,731 1,543 11,256 11,555 10,132 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 144.9 x142.9 118.1 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 273.4 272.0 214.6 Atlantic Coast, ree 18,347 17,685 13,887 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville Nashvilic 31361 30:646 36 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line ............ 14.069 16,680 13.276 
#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. Southern Ry. Southern ........ 41,548 42,065 33,214 
Commodity Prices: Mar. 4 Fef. 25 Mar. 6 Northwest District 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 1.00 21.00 16.75 Chie Milwaukee St Paul ‘e Pa, = 27'218 23° + 4.501 
Rubber Sheets (per lb.) ........ 0.2115 0.2062 11,312 
Hides, Light Native (per lb.)... 0.13 0.12% 0.12 Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0720 0.0720 0.0870 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 24,117 25,120 21,343 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 20,874 24,016 20,551 
Wheat (per bushel) ........... 1.04% 1.04% 1.23% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 19,349 20,939 17,256 
Corn (per bushel) ............ 0.81 0.79% 0.73 Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,824 5,569 4,866 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.)........... 0.0293 0.0293 0.0286 Western. 5,347 4,835 
Federal Reserve Reports Feb.26 Feb.19 Feb. 28 20.377 21493. 
Total Commercial »227 x5,220 4,32 Kansas City 4,617 4549 3.686 
Total Brokers’ Loans ......... 478 418 609 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 6,308 7,201 5,842 
Other Loans for Securities..... 455 458 478 Missouri Pacific ............... 22/087 25,332 20,118 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 13,100 13,180 11,272 St. Louis-San Francisco __!_.: 12,586 13,235 10,450 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds _ 3,855 ,778 3,46 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 5,675 5,859 4,720 
Total Net Demand Deposits... 23°431 23.157 19°414 Texas & Pacific ............... 7,103 8,596 6,983 
Total Time Deposits .........-. 5,454 5,466 5,290 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 332 28 457 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
‘Reserve Credit Outstanding... 2,223 2,235 2,537 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation ... 8,725 8,688 7,439 Association of American Railroads figures.) 


Monthl 
Indicators  —FERRUARY— FINANCIAL WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL INDEX 
U. 8S. Govt. debt...... *46,099 *$42,368 (BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) 
Shipbuilding Contracts: 360 500 
Number 276 222 
Tetal Tonnage ..:.. 1,585,678 1,157,365 340 480 
¢ 
Freight Cars ....... 41,600 34,559 320 460 
Food in Storage: 
.----- “29.9 -#29.9 300 /PRODUCTION 440 
Cheese (lbs.)...... *123.3 *94.3 
Eggs (cases) ..... *1.9 280 420 
*300.5 *202.1 
Meat All Kinds (lbs.) *952.5 *775.3 260 400 ia 
Fruits (lbs = 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 
B *$4.12 > 220 360 Z 
Mutual *$0.44 *0.34 200 — 340 
Advertising Lineage: 
Monthly Magazines.. 642,380 685.378 & 180 3990 O 
Women’s Magazine... 574,238 606,943 H 
Canadian Magazines.. 158,418 174,853 160 3004 
ndustrial Magazines..... J 
Commercial Magazines .. 1,317 1,284 = 140 1h, PINVENTORIES 280 
Class Magazines ........ 654 616 a 1 J 260 
—JANUARY—— 
Magazine Advertising: 100 940 
National Weeklies— 
(Inc. subsidies) ..... 75 
Farm Subsidies ..... 60 ¢ 200 
Short 498,427 459, 0 180 
©Truck Loadings: 1932 °33 ‘34 '35 '36 '37 '40:) FMAMJ J ASOND 
Freight (tons) ...... 1,306, 940 1,190,474 H 1941 
Index Number ...... 131.2 139.33 
*Millions. tCorporate new issues only, excludes refunding. fAt first of month. 


January, 1941. 


"American Trucking Association. 


Monthly 
4 —JANUARY— 
Indicators 
Automobile Factory Sales: 
Passenger Cars...... 303,303 239,509 
Commercial Vehicles. 68,499 45,929 
Cement Output (bbls.). *6.2 
Electrical Equipment: 
Vacuum Cleaners .... 147,585 120,415 
Refrigerators ....... 349,901 218,250 
Washing Machines .. 133,411 119,228 
Ranges and Stoves.. 50,516 36,395 
Cotton Activity: 
Spindles Active (av.) *24.5 *22.8 
Fluid Milk Sales: 
Daily Average (aqts.) *6.7 *6.5 
Plate Glass Output: 
ON *19.4 *17.3 
Fertiitzer Tag Sales 
(tons bng0000s00sees 545, 772 528,643 
No. America 
Production (tons) ... “229,799 218,488 
Stocks on Hand (tons) 308,800 395,938 
Crude Rubber long weeds 
Consumption ... 54,978 
72.496 
tocks on Hand 156,830 
Tire Activity (casings) : 
*4.8 *4.2 
Production *5.4 *5.2 
Replacements ‘ *2.4 *2.3 
Stocks on Hand *9.3 
Gear Sales Index 259 123 
Steel Ingot Output: 
Total (net tons)..... *6.94 *5.02 
Operating Rate ..... 97.1% 83.2% 
Steel Scrap Activity: 
Consumption 
(gross tons) ...... *4,28 *3.58 
Tobacco Production 
Cigarettes (units) .$16,286.8  *14,567.6 
Cigars (units) ... *403.2 *388.1 
Tobacco (lbs.) ..... *25.5 *23.5 


§Publication of figures discontinued in 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol: of Sales ————CHARACTER OF TRADING———_—- 


+4 R. Utilities 
27.. 121.87 27.28 19.02 41.10 
28.. 121.97 27.43 19.62 41.30 
Mar. 
1.. 281.86 27.58 19.53 41.30 
3.. 120.88 27.32 19.25 40.93 
Ss 121.16 27.37 19.16 40.99 
Bi 120.30 27.51 19.22 40.84 


N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No. cf Total Ur- New 
(Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs 
313,610 638 167 290 181 4 
405,990 662 339 151 172 15 
141,190 430 123 173 134 6 
333,480 641 129 373 139 6 
307,890 621 246 187 188 5 
286,990 587 184 221 182 6 


New 


Average Value of 
40 Bond Sales 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1941 
Feb. 
90.10 $6,460,000 ..27 
90.19 7,160,000 ..28 
Mar. 
90.28 3,200,000 .. 1 
90.14 5,160,000 
90.20 5,670,000 
90.24 6,770,000 .. 5 
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TWELVE-YEAR PRICE RANGE OF 
ALL NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS 


= VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
(Part 22) 1929 1938 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940, 
High 43% 34% 13% 6% 13% 14% 12% 33% 16% 16 1 
Low 20 10% 1% «6 7 
Porto Rican Am. Tob. “A” (Par $100)..High 95% 76% ‘ 
High 30% 27 8 6% 5% 11% 11% 3% 2% 
Low er 14% 2 1% 1% 1% 4 1% 1% y, yy 
Frocter & Gamble (Par $20)............. High 485 oe 
High 100 78% 71% 4714 44% 53% 56 65% 59 6 71% 
Low 43% 52% 36% 1 19% 33% 4 40% 43% 3934 50% 
Low 54 65 49% 2 32% 25 2 39 3% 25 31% 
High 9% 893% 584 28 58% 593% 52% 69% 72% 3914 41% 32% 
ow 73 47 15% 10% 18 25% 2814 36% 25% 21% 22% 16% 
High 30%, 7% 11 642 15% 17 13% 11% 
Low 20 7% 3% 2% 2% 5% 16 834 8% 6% 6% 
ake High 1485% 88% 55% 15% 25% 19% 17% 20% 23% 15% 18% 15% 
Low 55 36 10% 4% 5% &% 834 9% 5% 7 10% 9 
(uaker State Oil Refining............... High 19% 18% 16% 16 15% 
j.adio Corp. of America “‘A”............. High 549 
(No par Common, New)............. High 11434 695% 271A 13% 12% 9% 13% 14% 1234 9% 84 7% 
Low 26 11% 5% 2% 3 4, 4 9% 4% 4% 5 4% 
l.adio-Keith-Orpheum “A” (Old)....... High 467% 50 
DMI accadepasecsisesnsseexanies High 4 7% 5% 4% 6 10% 10% 5% 2% 3% 
Ww ee Kas 2% 1% 1 1% 1% 5 2% 1% 1% 2% 
Raybestos-Manhattan ................... ligh 59 58% 24 12% 20% 23 30% 38% 37% 24 23% 23 
LOW 28 16% 8% 5 14% 16% BR 194 14% 16% 15% 
Reading Company ...............csseee0. High 147% 141% 9714 52% 6214 5634 43% 50% 47 22 22% 17% 
Low 101% 73 30 9% 23% 351% 29% 35% 18% 10% 10% 9% 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills.................. High 843% 64% 30% 8% 20% 14 11 163%4 13% 6% 5% 4% 
Low 36% 22% 1% 2% 5% 5 3% 9% 3% 2% 2% 1% ‘ 
High 29 20% W, 3% 5 13% 24% 22% 11% 10 834 
Low 14% 7” 2% Ya % 2% 434 12% 73% 5% 6% 65% ee 
High 30% 19% 10% 10 18% 191%4 16 35 13% 144% 13% 
Low 14 5 4% 5 6 9 9% 11 6 9 9 . 
High 573% 46" 193% 7% 11% 13% 2034 25 29% 17% 17% 10% 
Low 203% 14% 1% 1 4 6 7 17% 8% 9% 9% 6 
Rensselaer & Saratoga R.R.............. High 140 147% 148% 110 110 132 120 115% 110 71 78 69 
Low 125 130 100 ot) 92 991, 91 9614 64 35 58 50 
Reo Motor Car (Par $10)................ High 31% 14% 10% 3% 
High 6% 5% 5% 8% 9% 3% 2% 2 
Low 1% 2 2% 4% 1% 1 % 1 
High 794 25% 13% 23 25% 20% 297 47% 35 28% 
Low ead 10% 4% 1% 4 10% 9 16% 12% 114 12% 14 
Revere Copper & Brass.................. High 547% 30 13 6% 12 14% 16 3954 49% 195% 20% 14% 
Low 25 5% 2% 1 1% 5 5% 10 9 7% 7% 
43 34% 22% 11% 27% 32 34 303% 17% 14% 15% 
Ww 18% 10 7 5% 6 15% 17% 22% 12% 10 7% 8% 
Reynolds Spring (No par, old).......... High 12% 7% 1 ‘ 
Low 3% 1 1 ates 
High 18% 12% 15% 13% : 
Low 3 1% 6% 
(After 100% stock Div.)......... High 36% 34% 1% 11% 
Reynolds Tobacco B (Par $25)........ .. High 191 snes 
Par 66 58% 54% 40% 54% 53% 585% 60% 58 46% 45 44 
Low 39 40 32% 26% 26% 39% 43% 50 40%4 3334 35 30% 
High 70 5934 41% 12 16% 13% 20% 35 31% 13% 9% 7% 
Low 40 253% 5% 4 6% 5% 5% 19% 8% 7% 6% 4% 
Roan Antelope High 52 33 184 28:34 33% 33 75% 86% 
Low 22% 11% 3 3u% 7% 21% 32 441% ete 
(After 200% stock div.).............. High inns 19% 2034 17% 12 


PRESS OF 
C. J. _O’BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1940 


HE 94th Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering 

operations for 1940 will be presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 8, 1941. Operating revenues increased $46,662,630 or 10.8% 
over 1939. Operating expenses increased $31,553,843 or 10.3%. Taxes increased 
$3,789,341 or 9.5%. Net income was $46,238,250 an increase of $14,205,725. 
Surplus was $36,896,665 equal to 5.60% ($2.80 per share) upon the outstanding 
Capital Stock (par $50) as compared with 3.52% ($1.76 per share) in 1939. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


1940 1939 

Torat OperaTtiInG REVENUES WERE.................. $477,593,408  $430,930,778 
OperatinG Expenses WERE.................- 338,454,678 306,900,835 
Leavinc Net RevENvE From Raiiway OPERATIONS OF. 139,138,730 124,029,943 
Hire oF AND Joint Facitity Rents Were. . 8,754,056 6,629,768 
Leavinc Net Raitway OperaTInG INCOME OF........ 86,499,486 77,304,328 
IncomE From INVESTMENTS AND OTHER Sources Was. . *41,335,655 36,864,230 
Maxine Gross INCOME OF... 127,835,141 114,168,558 
Fixep Cuarces, Curerty Rentarts Paip to LEasep 

Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE Company’s DeEst.... 81,596,891 82,136,033 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER Funps, ETC... . 9,341,585 8,854,839 


*Includes dividend of $5,000,000 in securities received from Pennsylvania Company. 


Dividends aggregating 3% ($1.50 per share) were paid during 1940 compared 
with 2% ($1.00 per share) in 1939. 

The Management recognizes its responsibility to give the stockholders salient 
facts relating to the Company’s business, service, finances and other important 
matters and does so through the medium of the press and the. annual report. 
Through the cooperation of the security holders, the public and the employes, 
your Company is able to give good service, pay good wages, meet its obligations 


and pay dividends. 
M. W. CLEMENT, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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